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He found us when the age had hound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 
He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 
He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth. 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease ; 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went oW the sun-lit fields again ; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth returned ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead. 
Spirits dried up and closely furPd, 
The freshness of the early world, 

—Matthbw Aknolo. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY MEMOIR. 



i Y/ILLIAM WORDSWORTH, one of the very greatest of 
great poets, was bom at the small market-town of 
'Ockermouth, in Cumberland, on the 7th April, 1770. 
(is earliest days were passed by the banks of the river 4 
)erwent, and within sight of the mountains whose names 
^e afterwards made famous. From the garden at the 
ick of his father's house he could look up the valley to 
.m |be rocky height on which stands Cockermouth Castle, 
k^d behind it, rising dim and majestic at a distance of 
pelve miles, he would behold the gloomy brow of 
|kiddaw. Within a short distance of his native town are 
ituated the best features of that particular scenery for. 
jfch the Lake District is celebrated, and to these the 
ire poet was, no doubt, often taken by some member of 
rfamily. His poems give evidence of the truth of the 
^X that, from his nearness in infancy to the lakes and ( 
mountains, he received impressions which never wore off ^ 
k mind, and which ever afterwards influenced the 
jbaracter of his poetic genius. 

tHis father, John Wordsworth, came of an old north- 
wntry stock, and was law-agent to the Earl of Lowther, 
hose family owns a great portion of the land round 
I 
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Cockerinouth. His son has left no picture of him in any 
of his poems, and but few details are known respecting Iiis- 
life. His children evidently had a good example set 
before them in their father, for each turned out well in 
after years. One of the sons, Christopher, afterwards 
Dr. Wordsworth, became Master of Trinity College^ 
Cambridge, and was justly celebrated for his learning and 
scholarly attainments. Another rose through the merchant 
service to be commander of an East Indiaman, the 
Abgrgavenny^ and perished when that vessel was wrecked 
in 1805. One of John Wordsworth's daughters, Dorothy, 
was the constant companion of the poet's life, and was a 
woman of no mean genius and taste. Wordsworth has 
commemorated her in some of his best poems, particularly 
in those of his lyrics which refer to their childhood, and it 
is evident from this that between them there existed a 
very strong affection, and that Wordsworth's love for ; 
his sister was really much more than an ordinary domestic J 
friendship. 

Very little is known of the poet's early life, but it is 
tolerably certain that he was sent to the Grammar School 
of his native town, — a building still in existence, though in 
a dilapidated condition. From this he was removed, at 
the age of eight years, to Hawkshead Grammar School, 
which was just then under the mastership of one of his 
own relations. Of his doings at this school we hear little, 
but it is said that he diligently studied the works of the [ 
classical writers. His desk is shown to the tourist in the ^ 
old school-room, standing before a window from which a 
ilne view may be had. We do not know whether the 
young poet was an arduous labourer in the fields of learn* 
ing, but it is quite certain that the great lessons of his life 
were first taught him during his residence at Hawkshead^ 
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and that it was there that his acquaintance, which com-^ 
menced by the banks of the brawling Derwent, ripened • 
into intimacy with that great power for which he had so^ 4 
intense a love all through his life, — the spirit of nature. 
He was close to — it might be said, in the midst of—the 
most beautiful scenery in England, and was constantly able 
to observe the witchery and charm of bright mornings and 
glorious sunsets, of all the various changes and subtla 
effects which belong only to mountainous districts. Nfne 
valleys, — Coniston, Duddon, Ennerdale, Lfangdale, £sk« 
dale, Keswick, Borrowdale, Buttermere, and Wastdale, — 
were at his feet ; six others, — Ulls water, Grasmere, Rydal„ 
Ambleside, Ha wes water, and Wytheburn, — were within 
an hour or two hours' journey. Amid their loveliness. 
he wandered whenever he was able to do so, breathing in 
poetry at every inspiration of the mountain air, and having 
^^ the remembrance of those scenes which he afterwards sa 
f well described, fixed firmly on his imagination and memory. 
Wordsworth, unlike most poetic spirits, did not begins 
to write at an early age. Pope wrote largely and well at 
eight, and Cowley at ten. Macaulay, who, though not a 
great poet, was undoubtedly largely possessed of the- 
divine faculty, made fine verses at seven, and astonished 
his friends with epics and tragedies when he was very little 
older. But Wordsworth's earliest verses were probabl3r 
not written till he was fourteen or fifteen years of age, and 
even then they did not give much promise of the superior 
work that their author was to do in after years. About 
them there was a maturity of language, a richness of style 
which was not in keeping with the homely diction of his 
later work, and their melody was not oflen surpassed 
afterwards. But apart from these distinguishing features^ 
his juvenile productions contained very little that was good.. 
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Other merits than those already mentioned they certainly 
did not possess. 

Wordsworth had &]len deeply in love with the 
district in which he was bom by the time he was seven- 
teen, and it was with much pain of mind that he turned 
his back on the lakes and mountains, and departed in the 
autumn of 1787 to take up his residence at Cambridge. 
We do not hear much of his life or his studies at the 
L'niversity, but it is known that he continually pined for 
his native wilds, and escaped to their familiar and more 
congenial scenes on every favourable opportunity. He 
was no hard worker ; sometimes he would take a turn at 
classics, sometimes at mathematics, but he continually 
thought, and indulged his favourite habit of meditation in 
the silence of the academic halls. At first he joined with 
eagerness in all the pleasures and amusements which 
belong to 'varsity life ; but he soon tired of these and gave 
himself up more and more to the companionship of his 
books and the promptings of the nature which remained 
by him, even amongst the flat fens of Cambridgeshire. 
About 1788 he made a tour through Wales, in company 
vith his friend Jones, a man who was afterwards a clergy- 
nian. Two years later the pair set out, knapsack on 
back, staff in hand, and twenty pounds in the pockets of 
each, for a pedestrian ramble through France, Switzerland, 
and Northern Italy. They were much more fortunate 
with regard to riches than poor Goldsmith, who started 
to do the grand tour with one clean shirt and two-pence- 
faalfpenny. 

In 1790, the time of this pilgrimage, in which the poet 
saw so much beauty of scenery, and looked on races widely 
different in temperament and thought to his own, the 
whole of Europe — ^perhaps of the world — ^was agitated b j- 
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the noise and tumult of the French Revolution. Everf 
youthful mind, into whose depths had entered the philo* 
sophy and teaching of such enthusiasts as Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, was mad with fervid excitement ; every ardent 
spirit which thirsted for universal liberty, for equal law, foe 
open justice, was bathed in a delirious joy which vented 
itself in outbursts of exultation. The Monarchy, the 
ancient tyrannical rule, was dying, and Republicanism, 
that mirage which appears so fair to all democratic indi- 
viduals, but which is really full of deadly danger, was 
in sight. In France all was joy, all was gladness. The tri- 
coloured flag floated everywhere, brightness was on every 
countenance ; it seemed, indeed, as though an age of gold 
had returned with the shouts which called for long life to 
the Republic. But even as the shouts rose, there went up 
the echo of the groans and cries of those on whom anarchy 
had done its work; there went up also the contending 
voices of rival factions, of fanatical parties, led by such 
miscreants as Robespierre and Marat, and with them 
mingled the cry that doomed the new-bom movement to 
destruction, the prophetic note which told the awe-struck 
world that Republicanism of the complexion of that of 
1790 was not Republicanism in its true sense, and that the 
Estate of the Populace was already tottering to its fall. 

Wordsworth's mind, at this period of his life, was in 
a somewhat chaotic state, and his otherwise conservative 
and immoveable ideas were swept away in the mighty rush 
of the revolutionary movement. He began to fancy that 
the ideal age which is so often dreamt of by the enthusiast 
was about to dawn, that the old times of Commonwealth 
were returning, and that all men were to be free and equaL 
He passed through France in a wild fevered state of feeling, 
and climbed the Swiss mountains, hoping to hear from 
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thence of the establishment of an era which should resemble 
the one that existed only in the fiery imagination of his 
Ibrain. It is strange, — it may be called a curious psycholog- 
ical problem, that Wordsworth, who was afterwards 
strongly conservative in all thought and purpose, should be 
at this time republican enough to express his desire in fierce 
declamatory verse for the overthrowal and destruction of 
;all those whose privilege and power it was to wield the 
sceptre of a monarch. But the revolutionary feeling, how- 
ever strong it might be just then in Wordsworth's 
. breast, was not destined to last. He returned home with 
the martial strains of the republican armies ringing in his 
cars, and having the tri-coloured banners waving before 
his eyes, but gradually the power of these two influences 
clied away, and left him to subside into quietude, and to 
embrace a less radical system of politics. In 1 791 he 
graduated, and soon afterwards published his first volume 
of poems. This little book contained a poem entitled. 
The Evening Walky which was written at Cambridge y 
.during the leisure moments of Wordsworth's residence 
there, and some descriptions in verse of the scenes with 
n^hich he had became acquainted during his continental 
Tamble. Nothing more unlike his succeeding work could 
\mi found. The poems exhibited no trace of that exceed- 
ingly simple style to which their author afterwards devoted 
^."imself ; they were, in fact, very remarkable for a splendour 
Ai'i diction, and a richness of language which one scarcely 
ever finds in Wordsworth's best poetry. Of course the 
^oems were somewhat imbued with a revolutionary spirit, 
Imt for the most part they were merely verse- sketches of 
-jilaces which had taken the poet's fancy, interspersed here 
and there with undeveloped thoughts and crude reasonings. 
There was, however, an indication in their lines of the rise 
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of a new poet, of the springing forth of one possessed in no 
small degree of the poetic faculty. In 1794 Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, no mean critic, came across the volume, and 
recognised in it the work of a genius. His criticism on 
the early poems of a man whom he did not then know, 
but whose friendship was afterwards to be one of the bless- 
ings of his turbulent existence, is conclusive. — "The 
language," said he, " is not only peculiar and strong, bi:t 
at times knotty and contorted, as by its own impatient 
strength ; while the novelty and struggling crowd of images 
acting in conjunction with the difficulties of the style, 
demand always a greater attention than poetry, at all events ^ 
than descriptive poetry, has a right to claim.*' The follow- ^ 
ing lines form a strong contrast in their gorgeousness to 
the simple verses of the Lyrical Ballads which appeared 
some few years later : — • 

** Here half a village shines in gold arrayed, 
Bright as the mom ; half hides itself in shade ; 
While from amid the darkened roofs, the spire. 
Restlessly flashing, seems to mount like fire ; 
There, all unshaded, blazing forests throw 
Rich golden verdure on the lake below. 
Slow glides the sail along the illumined shore, 
And steals into the shade the lazy oar, 
Soft bosoms breathe around contagious sighs 
And amorous music on the waters dies." 

Soon after the publication of these early poems, Words- 
worth left Cambridge and came to London. In the 
crowded streets of the Metropolis he found ample food for 
reflection; its busy ways interested him, and the various 
phases of life which he came across in its midst gave him 
abundant cause for speculative meditation. It is said of 
him that he was moved to tears on beholding the life and 
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bustle of the Strand. In London he led a very desultorjr 
life for some little time, and he was extremely anxious 
about his future prospects, which were not very bright at 
that period. And, besides this, the young poet was in st 
state of morbid discontent with most existing things. The 
French Revolution was agitating the souls of mankind^ 
and Wordsworth thought over it, and of the evils and 
oppressions which had brought it about, until he was in a 
mental fever of no small magnitude. He again fancied the 
golden age to be close at hand, and that France was the 
land on which the sun of liberty was first to rise. England, 
with its steady-going institutions, its quiet and orderly 
regulations, and its old prejudices of other days, became 
too close for him, and he hastened away to where the 
great struggle was being fought out between Republicanism / 
and Monarchy. / 

He lived on the banks of the river Loire for a year. 
The Royalist troops had coalesced on the Rhine, and very 
speedily the crisis came. The Royalists were defeated^ 
their armies were driven from the country, the King 
was dethroned, anarchy reigned in his stead, and the 
streets of France ran with the blood of murdered people. 
Wordsworth hurried to the French capital, and there 
took a garret, spending the daytime in listening to the 
€erce harangues and denunciatory philippics of the street- 
orators, or in beholding the frightful deeds which were done 
in the name of Liberty. His ideal dreams of a Republic 
were dashed, his visions of a Commonwealth which should | 
be worthy its name were dispelled, and suddenly he re* >J 
cognised the wickedness, the misery, the untold horrors 
which cling to Revolution. The deeds that he saw 
struck him with horror, he shuddered to think of the acts 
which were being done about him by the miscreant factions 
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of Marat and Robespierre, and he fied from the hell that 
existed in Paris to the quietness of his own country. He 
was changed; he had at last seen Republicanism and 
Revolution in their true, if most dreadful, forms, and 
gradually he renounced all sympathy with such movements* 
and fell into the peaceful stillness of Toryism. It 
was not done at once ; the agit;ition for liberty and equality 
had been too great not to produce a firm impression on 
him, but the influence of his sister Dorothy, and the 
quiet of his native mountains at length brought him back 
to an orderly state of mind. The morbid fancies which 
had dwelt within him for the last seven or eight years 
slowly passed away, and left him free to devote more time 
and thought to the prosecution of his poetic studies. 

In 1795, Raisley Calvert, a man who was one of Words* 
worth's best and most intimate friends, died, and leA the 
poet ;f 900, in order that he might devote his time to the 
muses. Wordsworth was not rich, his father had died 
intestate, and there is very little doubt that the moiiey 
necessary for his continental and other tours had been ad* 
vanced — or rather given — to him by Calvert. The l^acy 
came in at a very opportune moment. The poet was un* 
settled ; the heat of his slowly dying Republican sentiments- 
unfitted him for any profession, and his prospects looked 
dark and gloomy. His friend's l^acy, however, made 
things seem brighter ; it afforded him, in fact, the means^ 
of living. " Upon the interest of this ;f900,** he says, 
";f400 being laid out in annuity, with £200 deducted 
from the principal, and £icio a legacy of my sbter, and 
;^iOQ more which the Lyrical BcUlads brought me, my 
sister and I contrived to live for nearly eight years.*' A 
sum of ;^ 1000 came to him sometime afterwards as part 
of his father's estate. 
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In the autumn of 1795 the poet and his sister went to 
live at Racedown Lodge, near Crewkeme, on the borders 
of Wilts. There they became acquainted with that strange 
<:haracter and wonderful man, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
who was just then staying at the house of his friend, Mr. 
Poole, of Stowey, some twenty miles away. Coleridge 
was endeavouring in these districts to forget the disastrous 
fate of his journal. The Watchman^ which had just died 
a natural death, after a fitful existence of a few weeks. 
He had made Mr. Poole's acquaintance while wandering 
about Somersetshire, and had come to stay with him after 
having resided for various short periods of time at Clevc^ 
don, at Redcliflf Hill, and at Kingsdown. Mr. Poole 
introduced the disappointed one to the poet who was then 
living at Racedown, and thus was commenced a most re- 
markable friendship, not only in social, but in literary 
respects. Soon after the introduction, Coleridge accepted 
^n invitation from his new friend to stay at Racedown. 

Wordsworth was just then busy with a tragedy, of 
which he himself had formed great ideas, but of which one 
never hears anything now. He fancied it was to make him 
famous, for he considered it to be good. And yet anyone 
who has made a study of Wordsworth and his work, 
knows that very few more unsuitable people could be found 
to write a tragedy than he. His mind was too immove- 
able, his genius was too stately to fall in with anything in 
which poetry and thought would have necessarily to be 
fettered by stage directions and dramatic conventionalities. 
But like many other poets, Wordsworth thought he 
•could write a tragedy, and besides this, he had an over- 
weening desire to see it produced on the boards of a 
London theatre. Coleridge seemed a roost suitable person 
to give an opinion as to its chances of acceptance by a 
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manlier, and to him, accordingly. The Borderers was sab* 
mitted. 

It happened that when Wordsworth told Coleridge 
of the work on which he was then engaged, the latter in- 
formed his host that he too was writing a tragedy, and 
hastened to lay the manuscript before him. Thus both 
bards were simultaneously examining each other's work. 
Coleridge was struck Tidth Wordsworth's dramatic 
venture, and in writing to Cottle, the bookseller at Bristol, 
eulogized it in high terms. '*I speak," said he, "with 
absolute sincerity, and, I think, unblinded judgment, when 
I tell you that I feel myself a little man by his side, and 
yet I do not feel myself a less man than I formerly thought 
myself." After this glowing tribute it does not surprise 
one to hear that Coleridge got an introduction for Words- 
worth's work to Harris, the manager of the Covent 
Garden Theatre, who promised to give its production his 
early and best attention. The Borderers^ however, was 
rejected by the managers, and we hear very little more 
about it. 

The uneasy Samuel Taylor removed to Stowey in 1797, 
and there located himself with his wife^-for he was already 
married — in a little cottage surrounded by flowers and covered 
with ivy and jasmine. Wordsworth wished to benearhim, 
for the two men suited each other, and he accordingly 
went with his sister to Alfoxden, a pretty village close by. 
It is probable that this period of Coleridge's life was the 
happiest he ever knew. He was passionately attached to 
his wife, to his child, the boy Hartley, and he had all the 
friends that he cared for close to him. Charles Lamb and 
Charles Lloyd, then young men, were often with him, and 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth were constantly 
by his fireside. Thither, too, came Cottle, the bookseller. 
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of Bristol, who, in hb reminiscences, has left some record 
of the happiness that hui^ over that company, one of 
whom, at least, was afterwards a prey to much mental 
anguish and misery. Writing long after, he says : — 
** While the dappled sunbeams played on our table through 
the umbrageous canopy, (they were sitting, Cottle, Words- 
worth, Lamb, Lloyd, Ac, with Coleridge, in his garden), 
the very birds seemed to participate in our felicities, and 
poured forth their selectest anthems. As we sat in our 
sylvan hall of splendour, a company of the happiest 
mortals, the bright blue heavens, the sporting insects, the 
balmy zephyrs, the feathered choristers, the sympathy of 
friends, all augmented the pleasurable to the highest point 
this side the celestial. While thus elevated in the universal 
current of our feelings, Mrs. Coleridge approached with 
her fine Hartley; we all smiled, but the father's eye 
beamed transcendental joy. But all things have an end t 
Yet pleasant it is for memory to treasure up in her choicest 
depository a few such scenes (those sunny spots in existence) 
on which the spirit may repose when.the rough adverse 
winds shake and disfigure all besides.*' 

Wordsworth and Coleridge were strange characters in 
the eyes of the rustics by whom they were surrounded. 
They were regarded l?y the illiterate portion of the 
community as smugglers, or, at any rate, as persons who 
required the eye of the law keeping on them. The better 
class considered them to be Jacobins, and a neighbouring 
magistrate employed a detective, who was the possessor of 
a very prominent nose, to watch them. One day the two 
poets were seated near the sea conversing on congenial 
subjects, all unaware that the detective was close behind 
them, hidden by an overhanging bank, and eagerly listen- 
ing to every word that fell from their lips. Coleridge 
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liappened to speak of Spinoia. The detective, — spy, he 
would be called in those days, — ^always on the qui vizKt and 
specially sensitive as to his personal appearance, imagined 
that he was discovered, and that these two conspirators 
had bestowed on him the appellation of ** Spy Nosy." He 
grew furious to think that his importance should be set at 
so little value, but he calmed down on discovering that 
Spinoza was a man who "lived many a year ago and 
wrote books." He could find nothing to accuse the poets 
of, and therefore reported favourably to the gentleman who 
had retained his services, and who was intensely disgusted 
xit this poor outcome of his patriotic schemes. The two 
men, Wordsworth and Coleridge, however, were so much 
distrusted by the neighbouring magnates, that the landlord 
of Alfoxden House refused to allow the former, on the 
expiration of his lease, to live there longer. 

During all these political adventures, which were no , 
doubt very amusing to the two suspects, Wordsworth and / 
Coleridge had been engaged on the Lyrical Ballads, 
Their intention was to give to the world a collection of 
poems of two orders, — the first devoted to supernatural 
incidents and relations ; the second to things of ordinary 
life. Coleridge was, of course, to undertake the super- 
natural division; Wordsworth looked after the more com- 
mon-place, and, perhaps, less attractive part of the work. 
Cottle had had various parts of the book read to him while 
in manuscript, and he earnestly advised its publication. 
He had published a volume of Southey's, and he no doubt 
thought he would make himself somewhat famous by 
ushering so excellent a triumvirate of bards before the 
world. Wordsworth did not care for publication, he 
rather objected ; but at last he consented, and the putting 
forth of the Lyrical BcdUids was arranged under the 
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trees in Linton Park, in the April of 1798. The volume 
appeared in the following autumn, and contained Coleridge's 
weird " Ancient Mariner," with some other pieces of his ; 
but the greater share of contributions came from Words- 
worth. 

The venture did not turn out well. The world was not 
prepared for such poetry as it found in the Lyrical 
Ballads, and the critics sneered and protested. Arch, the 
London bookseller, to whom the first edition had been 
sold in its entirety, made nothing of it, for he scarcely sold 
a copy. Some time afterward, when Coleridge and Cottle 
were visiting Wordsworth at Rydal Mount, the Bristol 
publisher accounted for the failure of their venture by say- 
ing that the reviews were very severe, and the "Ancient 
Mariner " unintelligible. Coleridge himself wrote a 
lampoon on the unfortunate child of his genius, which ap- 
peared in a morning newspaper : — 

** To the Author of the ' Ancient Mariner' 

" Your poem must eternal be — 
Dear sir, it cannot fail ; 
For 'tis incomprehensible. 
And without head or tail." 

This seems to be just what the public thought, for buy the 
book they would not. Cottle sold the copyright to Long- 
mans, who afterwards informed him that their valuer had 
estimated it as worth nothing. It was thereupon returned 
to Cottle, who presented it to Wordsworth. 

But there were some people of discernment who saw ia 
the Lyrical Ballads real poetic work. Hannah More, 
then living at Barleywood, near Bristol, made Cottle read 
the volume through to her, and was accustomed to express 
her delight in its contents. All the critics had fallen foul 
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of Harry Gill, but she was especially pleased with it^ 
and very particularly so with those lines in which Goody 
Blake invokes a curse upon the lusty young drover : — 

" God, who art never out of hearing, 
O may he never more be warm ! " 

Wilson, the great "Christopher North," took up the- 
volume, read it, and said it was as though ** a new sun had 
risen on mid-day." 

In the September of 1798, Wordsworth, accompanied 
by Coleridge, set out for Germany. They stayed some 
time at Hamburg, where they were introduced to Klop- 
stock, the poet. He entered into animated conversa* 
tion with Wordsworth for some time. Coleridge con- 
ceived a violent disgust for the white wig in which the 
author of the Messiah had ensconced his head ; but he 
was moved at seeing the old man whose odes he had some 
Intention of rendering into English verse. He went to 
Ratzeburg after leaving Hamburg, and stayed there four 
months, proceeding after that to Gottingen, where he re- 
sided for a similar period. Wordsworth, in the meantime* 
stayed at Goslar, and visited Coleridge at Gottingen 
afterwards. They returned home to find the Lyrical Ballads 
in the deplorable condition before mentioned. 

And now Wordsworth was to return finally to the soli- 
tude of his native mountains. Pie, with his sister, took a 
very pretty cottage near Grasmere, and there he gave him- 
self up with fervour and undisguised delight to his beloved 
poetry, and to the contemplation of the loveliness which 
dwelt about him. He was preparing a new series of the 
Lyrical Ballads^ and persuaded Coleridge, who had pro- 
mised to contribute a new poem to the volume, to come. 
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■down to the lakes to make some studies for its composi- 
tion. Thither in 1800 came Samuel Taylor, fascinating^ 
and light hearted as ever, and took up his abode at Kes- 
wick. Wordsworth lived twelve miles away. Coleridge 
wandered up and down the hills and valleys, climbed 
Skiddaw, looked across the blue waters of the neighbouring^ 
lakes with contemplative eyes, but failed to summon the 
poetic spirit. He could not write. But one day he dined 
out, doubtless with good and entirely congenial company, 
and there the strange Samuel, to speak in plain language, 
got dead drunk. Next morning the divine inflation 
filled him, he poured forth the most exuberant and luscious 
verses, and Christabel was born into the world. But 
Wordsworth said that Christabel was not only too 
long, but also too good for the projected book, and so the 
new series of Lyrical Ballads appeared without any 
contribution from Coleridge. The new volume met with 
more direct hostility than its predecessor had experienced. 
It was pounced upon at once by the critics, who tore it to 
tatters, and denounced its author in violent language. But 
Wordsworth cared nothing for the storm ; he knew his 
X poetry to be good, and he was well-content to wait for more 
unbiased judgment. 

In 1802 the poet, then in his thirty-second year, was 
married. His chosen wife, Mary Hutchinson, of Penrith, 
is referred to in the lines b^inning — 



.and ending 



She was a phantom of ddight/ 



" A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to con:fort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angd light.'* 
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The poet and his sister Tisited Fiance in August, but 
they did not stay long there, and returned home next 
month. Wordsworth had lost all his republican feeUng 
now, and he inveighed most bitterly against the turn which 
afi^rs had taken in France. While in Calais Napoleon 
Bonaparte was made perpetual First Consul, and this filled 
the poet with great bitterness and indignation. He, who 
had once looked on France as on a land of promise, and had 
almost prayed for the downfall of his native country, was 
glad to leave the revolutionary shores, and happy to find 
himself once more in the quiet ways of old England. His 
fervour against anything Gallican increased as years went 
on, until at length it culminated in a wild burst of thanks* 
giving at the victory over Napoleon at Waterloo. 

Wordsworth's first Scotch trip was undertaken the fol- 
lowing year, soon after the birth of his first child. His sister, 
who accompanied him, kept a diary, and from its pages one 
learns how very interesting the tour was. The poet would 
not go to Edinburgh, he cared not for '*Auld-Reekie," but 
he wandered long by the Braes of Kirtle, Loch Katrine, and 
other spots made noteworthy by various associations. He 
visited Bums*s grave, and at Melrose met with Sir Walter 
Scott, who took him to the Abbey, and conceived a great 
liking for him. We hear of an amusing incident which 
occurred during this tour. Scott, as every one knows, was 
Sheriff of his county, and had a dreadful horror of any one 
seeing him in his official dress. Wordsworth happened to 
be in Jedburgh during the holding of the Assize, and Scott, 
knowing it, was more than ever ashamed of bis legal 
trappings, and particularly anxious that the English bard 
should not see him. However, Wordsworth did see him, 
marching along in a procession, wearing a sword, and hav* 
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ii^ on his head a monstrous cocked>hat, into which the 
Minstrel seemed anxious to retire altogether. 

When Wordsworth returned home, he went to Keswick, 
to see Coleridge. Southey had just come down from 
Bristol to the Lakes, and made Wordsworth's acquaintance 
by meeting him at Coleridge's. The latter was now much 
changed ; he had fallen a victim to the terrible habit of 
taking opium, and mental disOTders crowded thick and fast 
upon him. He stayed some weeks with the family at 
Grasmere, and while there some one always stayed up with 
him all night, in order that he might be awakened at the 
approach of the paroxysms which seized him. It was 
pitiable for those who had known him in happier times to 
see him rapidly dissolving into a mere wreck of his former 
self. 

Wordsworth's brother, the commander of the Aber* 
gavenny, was drowned in 1805. The poet was much 
attached to him, though he had never enjoyed much of 
his company, and the loss affected him greatly. In that 
year too, Sir Walter Scott visited Grasmere and climbed 
some of the neighbouring hills in company with his host. 
Those days were happy ones for the Grasmere family. The 
poet had his wife and sister constantly by him, and the three 
were often out-of-doors exploring the regions that they loved 
so well. Sometimes they would go down to the border of 
the lake, and there Wordsworth would read aloud while 
the two women worked. Coleridge would look upon them 
sometimes, and, when the opium left his thought clear, 
would talk as he alone could talk. Now and then Southey 
would come from Greta Hall, and go back to his hard 
labour*-fbr he worked like any galley-slave — ^refreshed and 
brightened by his intticounw with the Uttk Giasaeic 
community. 
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The critics ivere still at issue with Woedswokth, and in 
1807 Lord Jeffrey, in the pages of the Edinburgh RcvUw^ 
lifted up his mighty hand, and smote the bard of Rydal 
a special and particularly intended blow. But that 
same year there appeared a favourable notice of Words- 
worth's poetry, written in the Monthly Literary Recna" 
turns by a iar greater critic than Jefirey, — Byron. The 
noble poet, who so often maligned Wordsworth and his 
works, here particularly praised him for his use of simple 
language and disdain of high-sounding phrases. But 
Jeffrey was dead against the Lakists, he wrote and in 
veighed against them without intermission, for he no more 
understood their poetic principles, particularly Words* 
worth's, than the compositor who set up his articles, 
it may have been not so much. In 1810 the redoubtable 
literary lawyer came to Keswick to stay with Coleridge. 
That genius was just then free from opiates, and he opened 
the floodgates of his thot^ht and speech on the arch-enemy 
to such purpose, that Jeffrey promised to erase his name 
from the catalogue of Lake offenders. But the promise 
was forgotten, and Jeffrey waxed fiercer than ever in his 
rage against the proscribed school. Everybody seemed to 
be actuated by a desire to throw mud or stones at the 
Lakists just then. James and Horace Smith published their 
Rejected Addresses, and the one supposed to come from 
Wordsworth was pronounced by the Edinlmrgk Review 
to be a flattering imitation of his style. 

In 1 81 3 Wordsworth, by the kindness of some of his 
friends, was appointed distributor of stamps for the surround- 
ing district. This office, the duties of which were 
discharged by a clerk, brought him in a good income, and 
set free his mind from all fears as to his pecuniary circum* 
stances. The year after he went again to Scotlaiul, visited 
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Yarrow, till then unknown to him, and, about the same time, 
pat forth his long poem 7^ Excursion, 

It was too much for Jeffrey. " This will never do," 
said he, in one of the most furious articles ever penned. 
He was struck all aghast to see, or rather hear, such 
sentiments as those which the poet had put into the mouth 
of his hero, if one can «a]l a pedlar a hero. The Quarterly 
Retfiew also came down heavily on the bard of Rydal, and 
when in 1815 the H^ite Doe of Rylstone appealed, the 
whole company of reviewers set to work and pulled 
Wordsworth and his poems to pieces. A writer in Black' 
wood about that time said that he was on one occasion 
present in a large and polite circle where Wordsworth's 
name happened to crop up. It was at once ask^ by one 
of the company who this fellow Wordsworth was, and what 
his writings were like. The narrator wrote soon after this to 
some public library for a copy of the poet's works. This 
he received uncut, and a note stating that he could keep it 
as long as ever he pleased, /or no one had ever inquired for 
it. More parodies on Wordsworth's style appeared about 
this time in a pretended anthology of the living poets. 

In 1820 he took another tour on the continent, publish* 
ing some Memorials of it afterwards. The previous year 
Peter Bell and TTie Waggoner had appeared, and they 
still more irritated the critics. In 1822 he published 
his Ecclesiastical Sonnets, He was always writing; his 
' pen never seems to have been idle or unemployed, but 
the work it produced was intensely unequal. He had 
not the discerning genius within him to tell what was good 
\ and what was bad in his own composition, and he is known 
.^ to have regarded with high favour what is now regarded as 
nearly worthless. In 1830, for instance, he occupied him- 
self very much in the composing of romantic poems, if 
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poems they can be called, such as the Egyptian Maid^ 
and the Armenian Lady*s Love, More unsuitable work 
he could not have undertaken, and poorer stuff few people 
could have produced. 

In 1828 Wordsworth and Coleridge went once more to 
the continent. They revisited all the old spots which they 
had known years before, and they must have felt great emo- 
tion as they remembered the tour of 1798. Then their 
joint venture, the Lyrical Ballads, was just making its 
appearance, and life looked somewhat fresh and very 
inviting. Thirty years had passed away, and with them 
had come other things. 



i< 



The old order changeth, giving place to new.' 



Both had written much in those thirty years, and their 
efforts had been met with little success. And both had 
changed physically, but one, how much more than his 
friend ? Three years after this, uneventful to Wordsworth, 
the poet went to look again at his old haunts in Scotland. 
He was ageing now, be it remembered that he was sixty- 
one years of age, and his shoulders were beginning to stoop, 
and his sight to grow dim. During this Scotch visit he 
met Scott for the last time. The Minstrel was going 
abroad, his health had foiled, and it was plain to all who 
saw him that his time was come. He talked to his guests 
a little as they sat in the library at Abbotsford, and 
managed with some effort to write a few lines in Miss 
Wordsworth's album, "though," said he, "I should not 
have done this had it not been for your father." Next 
morning, on the 23rd day of September, Scott set off for 
Naples, and Wordsworth never saw him again, for the next 
year he died. The bard of Rydal was deeply moved at his 
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old and dear friend's illnen, and wrote the following 
sonnet on the day of his departure : — 

" A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 
Nor of the setting sun's pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o'er Eildcm's triple height ; 
Spirits of Power, assemUed there, complain 
For kindred Power departing from their sight ; 
While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain. 
Saddens his v<nce again and yet again. 
Lifl up your hearts, ye Mourners ! for the might 
Of the whole world's good wishes with him goes ; 
Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 
Than sceptred King or laurelled conqueror knows. 
Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true. 
Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea. 
Wafting your Charge to soft Parthenope I" 

In 1834, the Poet's works were published in four 
volumes. The tide was beginning to turn in his favour 
now. Jeffery even was relenting, and had cited favourable 
criticisms from other journals in the columns of the 
Edinburgh Review, But it mattered little to Wordsworth. 
Troubles were coming upon him very fast. Coleridge, his 
dear and most intimate friend, died in the July of that year ; 
Charles Lamb, five months later ; and, in 1836, his sister, 
to whom he was so passionately attached, who had shared 
his secrets, his troubles, his inmost thought, his all, from 
childhood, became a confirmed invalid. The blow was a 
heavy one to the poet. Miss Wordsworth, however, 
lingered on, and survived her brother, dying in 1855. 

But there was work for him to do yet. He was always 
busy, and his toils began to be rewarded. Blackwood*s 
Magazine took up his cause in 1835, u^^der the influence of 
Wilson, and the critics henceforth found nothing to blame 
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in him on whom they had formerly showered all sorts ol 
abuse. In 1S42 he published the tragedy which had caused 
so great a commotion at Stowey some forty-four years be- 
fore, and with it some very early and some very recent 
poems. Southey, poor hard-worked hack, at last found 
rest from his ceaseless and honourable labours, and left the 
Laureateship. And to whom should this be given but to 
Wordsworth— to the man i^ho had had more right than 
any one to possess it for the preceding half century ? The 
old man did not care much about it : he wished for rest 
and peace ; but it was represented to him that the appoint- 
ment was only nominal, and he accepted it. No one who 
ever wore the ba3rs wore them so well as William Words- 
worth, and his name stands best, proudest, highest, most 
honoured on the roll of our Poet Laureates. They were, 
indeed, when their present possessor acquired them, 

" Greener from the brow 
Of him that titter'd nothing base." 

The last seven years of Wordsworth's life were passed 
quietly and calmly at Rydal. He evinced little sympathy 
with the outside world ; he scarcely understood the 
gigantic changes which were passing over his lakes and 
mountains, owing to steamboats and railway trains ; but he 
knew that time does not halt, but goes onward, and he ac- 
cepted the innovations quietly. There are those living yet 
who remember the good old man, and who can tell the 
curious tourist how he would wander about the meadows 
with his hands behind his back} looking at the 
flowers, and listening to the birds that sing in the trees 
above. And many an old man and woman at Rydal can 
tell of his kindness to the poor who lived around him, and 
how be smoothed their path in life during those years in 
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which he was rapidly nearing the end of his own earthly 
existence. 

The end came at last, and the great poet of nature went 
to join those from whom he had been parted for some Uttle 
time. It was on the 23rd of April, 1850, and he was in 
his eightieth year. It was fitting that he should pass away 
\ from earth in spring, for it was his favourite season ; it was 
the brightest time of the year to him : he was bom therein, 
and therein he died. And in the time of the springing of 
flowers they buried him in the little churchyard at Gras- 
mere. There he lies, in the shadow of the great mountains 
that he made famous, and all that is beautiful and lovely 
watches over him. 

And his countrymen knew when he died that a great 
poet was dead. He had been reviled and abused by most 
critics ; but now every one felt him to have been a poet, 
and a very great one. Years have parsed away since his 
death, and there are thousands now/Who recognise in him 
a benefactor to the world, and in his poetiy unfathom- 
able comfort and glorious counsels. Now that his be^ 
work has been put before the public by one * to whom the\ 
labour has been of love, and whose prefatory words are 
worthy to be set in gold, Wordsworth is beginning to find 
his true place in the roll of mighty poets, and that place 
is amongst the very highest. In his poetry there is so 
high a note that it were impossible not to feel after reading 
it that the world is a very paradise to be in, and that life, 
after all, is well worth living. 

Wordsworth's works are well worth reading in any 
place, but if there is one spot where they should be read it 
is in the district surrounding his mountain home. When 

* Matthew Arnold. 
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the student has tiaveised that splendid cotmtry in every 
nook and comer ; seen Cockermouth, where the poet was 
bom ; Hawkshead, where he was at school ; Grasmere, 
where he lived so long, and at last died; then he will 
understand WORDSWORTH^better, and value him more. Let 
him go on a quiet evening to the little churchyard at 
Grasmere and look at the last resting place of his author, 
and on the still mountains above and the blue lake 
below him, and feel how glorious the scene is and the 
place. He will instinctively bow his head in homage to 
that Being, of whom Wordsworth was the high priest, and 
he will feel how great, how good, how ^tirely noble was 
the man that lies buried at his feet. Everything around 
the grave breathes of love, of peace, of heaven. And there 
he sleeps who loved all with the love that was given him in 
so great a measure. He lies there in that silent place, with 
nothing to watch above him in the stillness of the night but 
the quietness of the peaceful presence of the purple hills. 
How great he was, how rich in all goodness, how pure of 
heart, how humble, how unselfish, and how much do we, 
his fellow men, owe him of happiness and counsel and 
perfect example ! 



ODE ON INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 
From Recollections cf Early Childhood, 



I. 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream. 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestia) light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ; — 
Turn wheresoe'er I may. 
By night or day. 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more I 



II. 

The rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the rose ; 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where'er I go. 
That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 
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III. 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound. 
To me alone there came a thought of grief : 
A timely .utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong : 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 
I hear the echoes through the mountains throng. 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay ; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday ; — 
Thou child of joy, ^ 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thon happgr 
shepherd boy I 



IV. 

Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the call 

Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 
My heart is at your festival. 
My head hath its coronal. 
The fulness of your bliss, I fed — I fed it all. 
O, evil day 1 if I were sullen 
While the earth hersdf is adorning, 
Tliis sweet May morning ; 
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And the cfaildren are patting, 

On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers ; while the son shines warm 
And the babe leaps up on his mother's arm :— 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear I 
But there's a tree, of many one, 
A single field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone ; 
The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Wher% is it now, the glory and the dream ? 



V. 

Our birth is but Aleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath bad elaewhere its setting. 

And Cometh from a£Eur : 
Not in entire fbigetfnlnesi^ 
And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven ties about us in our in£uicy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily fiurther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature^s priest, 
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And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 



VI. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a mother's mind. 
And no unworthy aim. 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man. 

Forget the glories he hath known. 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 



VII. 

Behold the child among his new-bom blisses, 
A six years* darling of a pigmy size ! 
See, where 'mid work of his own hand he lies. 
Fretted by sallies of his mother's kisses. 
With light upon him from his father's eyes I 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart. 
Some fragment from his dream of human life. 
Shaped by himself with newly-leamM art ; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral : 

And this hath now his heart. 
And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 
4 
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To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part ; 
Filling from time to time his " humorous stage 
With all the persons, do¥ni to palsied age, -^ 
That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 



VIII. 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 

Thy soul's immensity ; 
Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind. 
That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 
Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest I 
On whom those truths do rest. 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave. 
Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o'er a slave, 
A presence which is not to be put by ; 
Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-bom freedom on thy being's height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife, 
Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
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And custom lie npon thee with a weiglit, 
Heayy as frost, and deep afanost as life ! 
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*0 )oy 1 that in our embeis 
f Is something that doth live, ' 
That Nature yet remembers j 
"What was so lugitiTe 1 / 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast : — 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise i 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Black misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised. 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 

Which be they what they may. 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 



ODE OK IMMORTALITY. 

Of the etcmal sfleaoe : tnitlu that wake* 

To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessnew, nor mad endeaTonr, 

Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy I 

Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Thou^ inland £u we be. 
Our souls have tight of that immortal sea 
¥^hich brought us hither. 
Can in a moment travel thidier. 
And see the children sport upon the shoit, 
Aad baas the mighty waters roUiag evermore* 



Then sin^, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song t 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound I 
We, in thought, will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play. 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May I 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight. 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be. 



ODE ON IMMORTALITY. 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering, 
In the faith that looks through death. 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

XI. 

And O ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves. 

Think not of any severing of our loves t 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the brooks which down their channels fret. 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as they ; 

The innocent brightness of a new-bom day 

Is lovely yet ; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live ; 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
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RUTH. 

When Ruth was left half desolate. 
Her father took another mate ; 
And Ruth, not seven years old, 
A slighted child, at her own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill, 
In thoughtless freedom bold. 

And she had made a pipe of straw, 
And from that oaten pipe could draw 
All sounds of winds and floods ; 
Had built a bower upon the green. 
As if she from her birth had been 
An infant of the woods. 

Beneath her father's roof, alone 

She seemed to live ; her thoughts her own ; 

Herself her own delight ; 

Pleased with herself, nor sad, nor gay ; 

And, passing thus the livelong day, 

She grew to woman's height. 

There came a youth from Georgia's shore — 

A military casque he wore, 

With splendid feathers drest ; 

He brought them from the Cherokees ; 

The feathers nodded in the breeze. 

And made a gallant crest. 



RUTH. 

From Indian blood yon deem him sprnng : 
Ah no 1 he spake the English tongue. 
And bore a soldier's name ; 
And when America was free 
From battle and horn jeopardy, 
He 'cross the ocean came. 

With hues of genius on his cheek 
In finest tones the youth could speak : 
— ^While he was yet a boy. 
The moon, the glory of the sun. 
And streams that murmur as they run. 
Had been his dearest joy. 

He was a lovely youth ! I guess 

The panther in the wilderness 

Was not so fair as he ; 

And, when he chose to sport and play. 

No dolphin ever was so gay 

Upon the tropic sea. 

Among the Indians he had fought 
And with him many tales he brou^t 
Of pleasure and of fear ; 
Such tales as told to any maid 
By such a youth, in the green shade, 
Were perilous to hear. 

He told of girls, a happy rout I 
Who quit their fold with dance and sboat. 
Their pleasant Indian town, 
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RUTH. 

To gather strawberries all day long ; 
Returning with a choral song 
When daylight is gone down. 

He spake of plants divine and strange 
That every hour their blossoms change. 
Ten thousand lovely hues t 
With budding, &ding, foded flowers 
They stand the wcmder of the bowers 
From mom to evening dews. 

He told of the magnolia, spread 
High as a cloud, high over head 1 
The cypress and her spire, 
— Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 
To set the hills on fire. 

The youth of green savannahs spake. 
And many an endless, endless lake. 
With all its fairy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds. 

And then he said, ** How sweet it were 

A fisher or a hunter there, 

A gardener in the shade, 

Still wandering with an easy mind 

To build a household fire, and find 

A home in every glade I 
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RUTH. 

'* What days and what sweet years I A]^ me I 

Our life were life indeed, with thee 

So pass*d in quiet bliss, 

And all the while," said he, " to know 

That we were in a world of woe, 

On such an earth as this 1 " 

And then he sometimes interwove 
Dear thoughts about a father's love : 
" For there," said he, "are spun 
Around the heart such tender ties, 
That our own children to our eyes 
Are dearer than the sun. 

** Sweet Ruth I and could you go with me 

My helpmate in the woods to be, 

Our shed at night to rear ; 

Or run, my own adopted bride, 

A sylvan huntress at my side. 

And drive the flying deer ! 

" Beloved Ruth ! " — No more he said. 
The wakeful Ruth at midnight shed 
A solitary tear : 

She thought again — and did agree 
With him to sail across the sea. 
And drive the flying deer. 

*' And now, as fitting is and right. 
We in the church our faith will plight, 
A husband and a wife.'* 
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RUTH. 

Even so they did ; and I may say 
That to sweet Ruth that happy day 
Was more than human life. 

Through dream and vision did she sink. 
Delighted all the while to think 
That on those lonesome floods. 
And green savannahs, she should share 
His board with lawful joy, and bear 
His name in the wild woods. 

But, as you have before been told. 
This stripling, sportive, gay, and bold, 
And with his dancing crest 
So beautiful, through savage lands 
Had roamed about, with vagrant bands 
Of Indians in the west. 

The wind, the tempest roaring high. 

The tumult of a tropic sky. 

Might well be dangerous food 

For him, a youth to whom was given 

So much of earth — so much of heaven. 

And such impetuous blood. 

Whatever in those climes he found 
Irregular in sight or sound 
Did to his mind impart 
A kindred impulse, seemed allied 
To his own powers, and justified 
The workings of his heart. 
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RUTH- 

Nor less, to feed Yolnptnous thought, 
The beauteous forms of Nature wro«ght» 
Fair trees and lovely flowers ; 
The breezes their own languor lent ; 
The stars had feelings, which they sent 
Into those gorgeous bowers. 

Yet, in his worst pursuits, I ween 
That sometimes there did interrene 
Pure hopes of high intent ; 
For passions linked to forms so fiedr 
And stately, needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment 

But ill he lived, much evil saw 
With men to whom no better law. 
Nor better life was known ; 
Deliberately, and undeceived, 
Those wild men's vices he received, 
And gave them back his own. 

His genius and his moral frame 
Were thus impaired, and he became 
The slave of low desires : 
A man who without self-control 
Would seek what the degraded soul 
Unworthily admires* 

And yet he with no feigned delight. 
Had wooed the maiden, day and night 
Had loved her, night and mom : 
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£.UTH. 

'Wiut could he less than love a maid 
Whose heart with so much nature played t 
So kind and so forlorn I 

Sometimes, most earnestly, he said, 
** O Ruth ! I have been worse than dead ; 
False thoughts, thoughts bold and vain, 
IBncompassed me on every side 
When first, in confidence and pride, 
I crossed the Atlantic main. 

^' It was a firesh and glorious world, 
A banner bright that was unfiirled 
Before me suddenly : 
I looked upon those hills and plains, 
And seemed as if let loose from chains, 
To live at Hberty. 

" But wherefore speak of this ? For now, 
Sweet Ruth t with thee, I know not how, 
I feel my spirit bum — 
Even as the east idien day comes forth ; 
And, to the west, and south, and north. 
The morning doth return." 

Full soon that purer mind was gone ; 
No hope, no wish remained — ^not one, — 
They stirred him now no more ; 
New objects did new pleasure give. 
And once again he wished to live 
As lawless as before. 
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RUTH. 

Meanwhile, as thus with him it fared. 
They for the voyage were prepared. 
And went to the sea-shore ; 
But, when they thither came, the youth 
Deserted his poor bride, and Ruth 
Could never find him more. 

God help thee, Ruth !— Such pains she had,. 

That she in half a year was mad. 

And in a prison housed ; 

And there she sang tumultuous songs. 

By recollection of her wrongs 

To fearful passion roused. 

Yet sometimes milder hours she knew. 
Nor wanted sun, nor rain, nor dew. 
Nor pastimes of the May, 
— They all were with her in her cell ; 
And a wild brook, with cheerful knell 
Did o'er the pebbles play. 

When Ruth three seasons thus had lain,. 
There came a respite to her pain ; 
She from her prison fled ; 
But of the vagrant none took thought ; 
And where it liked her best she sought 
Her shelter and her bread. 

Among the fields she breathed again : 
The master current of her brain 
Ran permanent and free ; 
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RUTH. 

And, coming to the banks of Tone, 
There did she rest ; and dwell alone 
Under the greenwood tree. 

The engines of her pain, the tools 

That shaped her sorrow, rocks and pools, 

And airs that gently stir 

The vernal leaves, she loved them still, 

Nor ever taxed them with the ill 

Which had been done to her. 

A bam her winter bed supplies ; 

But, tiU the warmth of summer skies 

And summer days is gone, 

(And all do in this tale agree) 

She sleeps beneath the greenwood tree, 

And other home hath none. 

An innocent life, yet far astray I 

And Ruth will, long before her day. 

Be broken down and old : 

Sore aches she needs must have I but less 

Of mind, than body's wretchedness. 

From damp, and rain, and cold. 

If she is prest by want of food. 
She from her dwelling in the wood 
Repairs to a road-side ; 
And there she begs at one steep place, 
Where up and down with easy pace 
The horsemen-travellers ride. 
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RUTH. 

That oaten pipe of hen is mute, 
Or thrown away'; but with a flute 
Her loneliness she cheers : 
This flute, made of a hemlock stalky 
At evening in his homeward walk 
The Quantock woodman hears. 

I9 tooy have passed her on the hills 
Setting her little water-mills 
By spouts and fountains wild"- 
Such small machinery as she turned 
Ere she had wept, ere she had mourned, 
A young and happy child I 

Farewell f and when thy days are told. 

Ill-fated Ruth I in hallow'd mould 

Thy corpse shall buried be ; 

For thee a funeral bell shall ring. 

And all the congregation sing 

A Christian psalm for thee. 
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"MY HEART LEAPS UP."' 



My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So be it when I shall grow old. 
Or let me die I 
The child is father of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bonnd each to each by natural piety.. 
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LUCY GRAY; 
Or, Solitude. 



Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray : 
And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at hreak of day 
The solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 
— The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door 1 

You yet may spy the fawn at play. 
The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

"To-night will be a stormy ni^ht — 
You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow.' 
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"That, father, will I gladly do ! 
Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster-clock has just struck two. 
And yonder is the moon." 
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LUCY GRAY. 

At this the father raised his hook 
And snapped a fa^^ot band ; 
He plied his work; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe ; 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow. 
That rises np like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time ; 
She wandered up and down ; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb ; 
But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night. 
Went shouting hx and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At daybreak on a hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood» 
A furlong from the door. 

They wept — and, turning homeward^ cried, 
''In heaven we all shall meet !" 
—When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

Half breathless from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 
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LUCY GRAY. 

And through the broken hawthorn hedges 
And by the long stone wall ; 

And then an open field they crossed : 
The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost ; 
And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank ; 
And farther there were none 1 

— Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child ; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along 
And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 



ALICE FELL; 
Or^ Poverty. 



The post-boy drove with fierce career, 

For threatening clonds the moon had drowned; 

When, as we hurried on, my ear 

Was smitten with a startling sound. 

As if the wind blew many ways, 
I heard the sound — ^and more and more ; 
It seemed to follow with the chaise, 
And still I heard it as before. 

At length I to the boy called out ; 
He stopped his horses at the word, 
But neither cry, nor voice, nor shout, 
Nor aught else like it, could be heard. 

The boy then smacked his whip, and fast 
The horses scampered through the rain ; 
But, hearing soon upon the blast 
The cry, I bade him halt again. 

Forthwith, alighting on the ground, 
••Whence comes," said I, "this piteous moan?" 
And there a little girl I found, 
Sitting behind the chaise, alone. 
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My clock I " no other word she spoke^ 
But load and bitterly she wept, 
As if her innocent heart would break ; 
And down from off her seat she leapt. 

"What ails you, child?"— She sobbed, <*Look 

here!" 
I saw it in the wheel entangled, 
A weather-beaten rag as e'er 
From any garden scarecrow dangled. 

There, twisted between nave and spoke^ 
It hung ; nor could at once be freed. 
But our joint pains unloosed the cloak, 
A miseraUe rag indeed I 

"And whither are you going, child, 
To-night along these lonesome ways ? " 
" To Durham," answered she, half wild— 
" Then come with me into the chaise." 

Insensible to all relief ; 
Sat the poor girl, and Ibrth did send 
Sob after sob, as if her grief 
Could never, never have an end. 

» 

** My child, in Durham do you dwell ? ** 
She checked herself in her distress, 
And said " My name is Alice Fell ; 
Fm fatherless and motherless. 
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ALICE FELL. 

"And I to Durham, sir, belong." 
Again, as if the thought would choke 
Her veiy heart, her grief grew strong; 
And all was for her tattered cloak ! 

The chaise drove on ; our journey's end 
Was nigh ; and sitting by my side, 
As if she had lost her cmly friend, 
She wept, nor would be pacified. 

Up to the tavern door we post ; 
Of Alice and her grief I told ; 
And I gave money to the host, 
To buy a new cloak for the old. 

'*And let it be of duffil grey, 
As warm a cloak n" mun rin nnll I " 
P roud creature was she the next day . 
The little orphan. Alic< 
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WE ARE SEVEN. 



A SIMPLE child, 
That lightly draws its breath. 
And feds its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl : 
She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad : 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; 
^Her beauty made me glad. 

" Sisters and brothers, little maid 
How many may you be ? " 
" How many ? Seven in all," she said. 
And wondering looked at me. 

•« And where are they ? I pray you tell" 
She answered, " Seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 
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WE ARE SEVEN. 

"Two of us in the charch]rard lie, 
My sister and my brother ; 
And in the churchjrard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother. 
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** You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 
Yet ye are seven I — I pray you tell. 
Sweet maid, how this may be." 

Then did the little maid reply, 
** Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the churchyard lie. 
Beneath the churchyard tree.'* 

** You run about my little maid. 
Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then ye are only five.'* 

"Their graves are green, they may be seen,*' 
The little maid replied, 

** Twelve steps or more from my mother's door, 
And they are side by side. 

** My stockings there I often knit. 
My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit — 
I sit and sing to them. 

*' And oilen after sunset, sir, 
"When it is light and fair, 
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WE ARE SEVEN. 

I take my little porringer, 
And eat my sapper there. 

"The first that died was little Jane ; 
In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain ; 
And then she went away. 

** So in the churchyard she was laid ; 
And when the grass was dry. 
Together round her grave we played, 
My brother John and I. 

*' And when the ground was white with snow 

And I could run and slide. 

My brother John was forced to go. 

And he lies by her side.' 
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'*How many are you, then," said I, 
" If they two are in heaven ? ** 
The little maiden did reply, 
" O master ! we are seven.'* 

"But they are dead ; those two are dead f 
Their spirits are in heaven ! " 
Twas throwing words away : for still 
The little maid would have her will, 
And said, " Nay, we are seven ! *' 
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ANECDOTE FOR FATHERS, 

Showing hew ihepractia of lying may he taughi. 



I HAVE a boy of five years old ; 
Hb face is fair and fresh to see ; 
His limbs are cast in beauty's mould, 
And dearly he loves me* 

One mom we strolled on our dry walk, 
Our quiet home all full in view, 
And held such intermitted talk 
As we are wont to do. 

My thoughts on former pleasures ran ; 
I thought of Kilve's delightful shore. 
Our pleasant home when spring began, 
A long, long year before. 

A day it was when I could bear 
Some fond regrets to entertain ; 
With so much happiness to spare, 
I could not feel a pain. 

The green earth echoed to the feet 
Of lambs that bounded through the glade, 
From shade to sunshine, and as fleet 
From sunshine back to shade. 
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Bifds warbled round me — erery trace 
Of inward sadness had its charm ; 
" Kilve," said I, ** was a favoured place. 
And so is Liswyn farm/' 

Hy boy was by my side, so slim 
And graceful in his rustic dress I 
And oftentimes I talk'd to him 
In very idleness. 

"Now tell me, had you rather be/* 
I said, and took him by the arm, 
" On Kilzfi!s smooth shore, by the green 
Or here at Liswyn farm ? " 

In careless mood he look'd at me^ 
While still I held him by the arm, 
And said, " At Kilve I*d rather be 
Than here at Liswyn farm.*' 



** Now, little Edward, say why so ; 
My little Edward, tell me why.—*' 
•• I cannot tell, I do not know. — ** 
"Why, this is strange,'* said I ; 

" For, here are woods, and green hills warm l 
There surely must some reason be 
Why you would change sweet Liswyn fimn 
For Kilve by the green sea." 

At this my boy hung down his head, 
He blushed with shame, nor made reply ; 
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And five times to the child I said» 
"Why, Edward, tell me why ?*• 

His head be raised — ^there was in sight,. 
It caught his eye, he saw it plain — 
Upon the house-top, glittering bright, 
A broad and gilded vane. 

Then did the boy his tongue unlock ; 
And thus to me he made reply : 
"At Kilve there was no weathercock,. 
And that's the reason why." 

O dearest, dearest boy ! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn. 
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THE PET LAMB. 
A Pastoral, 

The dew was falling Dsut, the stars began to blink ; 

I heard a voice ; it said, ** Drink, pretty creature, drink I " 

And, looking o'er the hedge, before me I espied 

A snow-wfahe mountain lamb with a maiden at its side. 

No other sheep were near, the lamb was all alone, 
And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone % 
With one knee on the grass did the little maiden kneel, 
While to that mountain lamb she gave its evening meal. 

The lamb, while from her hand he thus his supper took. 
Seemed to feast with head and ears; and his tail with 

pleasure shook. 
" Drink, pretty creature, drink,'* she said in such a tone, 
That I almost received her heart into my own. 

'Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of beauty rare 1 
I watched them with delight, they were a lovely pair. 
Now with her empty can the maiden turned away : 
But ere ten yards were gone her footsteps did she stay. 

Towards the lamb she looked ; and from that shady place 
I, unobserved, could see the workings of her face : 
If Nature to her tongue could measured numbers bring. 
Thus, thought I, to her lamb that little maid might sing : 
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THE PET LAMB. 

*' What ails thee, yonng one ? what ? Why pull so at thy 

cord? 
Is it not well with thee f well both for bed and board ? 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be ; 
Rest, little young one, rest ; what is 't that aileth thee? 

"What is it thon wouldst seeic t What is wanting to thy 

heart? 
Thy limbs, are they not strong? And beautiful thon art : 
This grass is tender grass ; these flowers they have no peers ; 
And that green com all day is rustling in thy ears ! 

' ' If the sun be shining hot, do but stretch thy woollen chaiOf 
This beech is standing by, its covert thou canst gain ; 
For rain and mountain storms, the like thou need*st not fear*- 
The rain and stonn are things that scarcely can come here. 

" Rest, little young one, rest ; thou hast forgot the day 
When my faJthct found thee first in places far away ; 
Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert owned by none^ 
And thy mother from thy side for evermore was gone. 

*' He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought thee home ; 
A blessed day for thee I then whither wouldst thou roam ? 
A faithful nurse thou hast ; the dam that did thee yean 
Upon the mountain-tops no kinder could have been. 

"Thou knowest that twice a day I have brought thee in 

this can 
Fresh water from the brook* as clear as ever ran ; 
And twice in the day, when the ground is wet with dew, 
I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it is and new. 
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*' Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout ss they are now. 
Then 111 yoke thee to my cart like a pony in the plough ; 
My playmate thou shalt be ; and when the wind is cold 
Onr hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be thy fold. 

"It will not, will not rest! — poor creature, can it be 
That 'tis thy mother's heart which is working so in thee ? 
Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear, 
And dreams of things which thou canst neither see nor hear. 

"Alas, the mountain-tops that look so green and &ir 1 
I've heard of fearful winds and darkness that come there; 
The little brooks that seem all pastime and all play, 
When they are angry, roar like lions for their prey. 

" Here thou need'st not dread the raven in the sky ; 
Night and day thou art safe, — our cottage is hard by. 
Why bleat so after me ? Why pull so at thy chain ? 
Sleep — and at break of day I will come to thee again 1 " 

— ^As homeward through the lane I went with lazy feet, 
This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat ; 
And it seemed, as I retraced the ballad line by line. 
That but half of it was hers, and one half of it was mine. 

Again, and once again did I repeat the song ; 

'*Nay," said I, "more than half to the damsel must belong. 

For she look'd with such a look, and she spake with such a 

tone. 
That I almost received her heart into my own." 
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THE IDLE SHEPHERD BOYS ; OR, DUNGEON- 

GHYLL FORCE. 

A Pastoral, 

The valley rings with mirth and joy ; 

Among the hills the echoes play 

A never, never-ending song 

To welcome in the May. 

The magpie chatters with delight ; 

The mountain raven's youngling brood 

Have left the mother and the nest ; 

And they go rambling east and west 

In search of their own food ; 

Or through the glittering vapours dart 

In vexy wantonness of heart 

Beneath a rock, upon the grass, 
Two boys are sitting in the sun ; 
It seems they have no work to do, 
Or that their work is done. 
On pipes of sycamore they play 
The fragments of a Christmas hjrmn ; 
Or with that plant which in our dale 
We call stag-horn, or fox's tail, 
Their rusty hats they trim : 
And thus, as happy as the day, 
Those shepherds wear the time away. 

Along the river's stony marge 
The sand-lark chants a joyous song ; 
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The thrush is busy in the wood. 

And carols loud and strong. 

A thousand lambs are on the rocks, 

All newly bom 1 Both earth and sky 

Keep jubilee ; and more than all. 

Those boys with their green coronal ; 

They never hear the cry, 

That plaintive cry ! which up the hill 

Comes from the depth of Dungeon-GhylL 

Said Walter, leaping from the ground, 
" Down to the stump of yon old yew 
We'll for our whistles run a race." 

Away the shepherds flew. 
They leapt — they ran — and when they came 
Right opposite to Dungeon-Ghyll, 
Seeing that he should lose the prize, 
" Stop ! " to his comrade Walter cri< 
James stopp'd with no good will : 
Said Walter then, "Your task is here^ 
"Twill keep you working half a year. 



"Now cross where I shall cros»--co]Beon» 
And follow me where I shall lead." 
The other took him at his word ; 
But did not like the deed. 
It was a spot, which you may see 
If ever you to Langdale go : 
Into a chasm a mighty block 
Hath fallen, and made a bridge of rock't 
The gulf is deep below ; 
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And in a basin black and small 
Receives a lofty waterfall. 



With staff in hand across the cleft 

The challenger began his march ; 

And now, all eyes and feet, hath gained 

The middle of the arch. 

When list I he hears a piteous moan — 

Again ! — ^his heart within him dies — 

His pulse is stopped, his breath is lost — 

He totters, pale as any ghost, 

And, looking down, he spies 

A lamb that in the pool is pent 

Within that black and frightful rent. 



The lamb had slipp'd into the stream. 

And safe without a bruise or wound 

The cataract had borne him down 

Into the gulf profound. 

His dam had seen him when he fell, 

She saw him down the torrent borne ; 

And, while with all a mother's love 

She from the lofty rocks above 

Sent forth a cry forlorn, 

The lamb, still swimming round and round. 

Made answer to that plaintive sound. 



When he had learnt what thing it was 
That sent this rueful cry, I ween, 
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The boy recover'd heart, and told 

The sight which he had seen. 

Both gladly now deferred their task ; 

Nor was there wanting other aid ; — 

A poet, one who loves the brooks 

Far better than the sages' books, 

By chance had thither stray'd ; 

And there the helpless lamb he found. 

By those huge rocks encompassed round. 



He drew it gently from the pool. 

And brought it forth into the light : 

The shepherds met him with his charge^ 

An unexpected sight ! 

Into their arms the lamb they took, 

Said they, ** He*s neither maimed nor scarred.' 

Then up the steep ascent they hied, 

And placed him at his mother's side ; 

And gently did the Bard 

Those idle shepherd-boys upbraid. 

And bade them better mind their trade. 
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TO HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 
Six Vfars Old, 



O Thou I whose fancies from afar are brought ; 

Who of thy words dost make a mock apparel, 

And fittest to unutterable thought 

The breeze-like motion and the self-bom carol ; 

Thou fairy voyager ! that dost float 

In such clear water, that thy boat 

May rather seem 

To brood on air than on an earthly stream ; 

Suspended in a stream as clear as sky. 

Where earth and heaven do make one imagery ; 

blessed vision ! happy child ! 
That art so exquisitely wild, 

1 think of thee with niany fears 

For what may be thy lot in future years. 

I thought of times when pain might be thy guest. 
Lord of thy house and hospitality ; 
And grief, uneasy lover ! never rest 
But when she sate within the touch of thee. 
Oh ! too industrious folly I 
Oh 1 vain and causeless melancholy 1 
Nature will either end thee quite. 
Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 
Preserve for thee, by individual right, 
A young lamb's heart among the foil-grown flocks. 
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What hast thou to do with sorrow. 
Or the injuries of to-morrow ? 

Thou art a dew-drop, which the mom brii^ forth. 

Not framed to undergo unkindly shocks ; 

Or to be trailed along the soiling earth ; 

A gem that glitlers while it lives ; 

And no forewarning gives ; 

But, at the touch of wrong, without a strife 

Slips in a moment out of life. 
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These tourists, Heaven preserve us I needs must live 
A profitable life : some glance along 
Rapid and gay, as if the earth were air, 
And they were butterflies to wheel about 
Long as the summer lasted : some, as wise. 
Upon the forehead of a jutting crag 
Sit perch'd, with book and pencil on their knee. 
And look and scribble, scribble on and look, 
Until a man might travel twelve stout miles, 
Or reap an acre of his neighbour's corn. 
But, for that moping son of idleness—- 
Why can he tarry ^tfni^^— In our churchjprd 
Is neither epitaph nor monument, 
Tombstone nor name— only the turf we tread 
And a few natural graves." To Jane, his wife. 
Thus spake the homely priest of Ennerdale. 
It was a July evening ; and he sate 
Upon the long stone seat beneath the eaves 
Of his old cottage, — as it chanced, that day. 
Employed in winter's work. Upon the stone 
His wife sat near him, teasing matted wool. 
While, from the twin cards, toothed with glittering wire. 
He fed the spindle of his youngest child. 
Who tum*d her large round wheel in the open air 
With back and for¥rard steps. Towards the field 
In which the parish chapel stood alone. 
Girt round with a bare ring of mossy wall, 
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While half an hour went by, the Priest had sent 
Many a long look of wonder : and at last, 
Risen from his seat, beside the snow-white ridge 
Of carded wool which the old man had piled, 
He laid his implements with gentle care, 
Each in the other locked ; and down the path 
Which from his cottage to the churchyard led. 
He took his way, impatient to accost 
The stranger, whom he saw still lingering there. 

"Twas one well known to him in former dajrs, 
A shepherd-lad ; — who ere his sixteenth year, 
Had left that calling, tempted to entrust 
His expectations to the fickle winds 
And perilous waters, — with the mariners 
A fellow-mariner, — and so had fared 
Through twenty seasons ; but he had been rear'd 
Among the mountains, and he in his heart 
Was half a shepherd on the stormy seas. 
Oft in the piping shrouds had Leonard heard 
The tones of waterfalls, and inland sounds 
Of caves and trees : — and when the regular wind 
Between the tropics fill'd the steady sail. 
And blew with the same breath through days and weeks, 
Lengthening invisibly its weary line 
Along the cloudless main, he in those hours 
Of tiresome indolence, would often hang 
Over the vessel's side, and gaze and gaze ; 
And, while the broad green wave and sparkling foam 
Flash'd round him images and hues that wrought 
In union with the employment of his heart. 
He, thus by feverish passion overcome, 
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Even with the organs of his bodily eye, 

Below him in the bosom of the deep, 

Saw mountains, — saw the forms of sheep that grazed 

On verdant hills — with dwellings among trees. 

And shepherds clad in the same country gay 

Which he himself had worn. 

And now at last 
From perils manifold, with some small wealth. 
Acquired by traffic in the Indian isles, 
To his parental home he is return'd. 
With a determined purpose to resume 
The life which he lived there : both for the sake 
Of many darling pleasures, and the love 
Which to an only brother he has borne 
In all his hardships, since that happy time 
When, whether it blew foul or fair, they two 
Were brother shepherds on their native hills. 
— They were the last of all their race : and now, 
When Leonard had approached his home, his heart 
Failed in him ; and, not venturing to enquire 
Tidings of one whom he so dearly loved. 
Towards the churchyard he had turn*d aside, — 
That as he knew in what particular spot 
His fisimily were laid, he thence might learn 
If still his brother lived, or to the file 
Another grave was added. He had found 
Another grave, — ^near which a full half-hour 
He had remain'd : but as he gazed, there grew 
Such a confusion in his memory, 
That he began to doubt ; and he had hopes 
That he had seen this heap of turf before, — 
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That it was not another graTe ; but one 

He had forgotten. He had lost his path. 

As up the vale, that afternoon, he walked 

Through fields which once had been well known to him 

And oh what joy the recollection now 

Sent to his heart ! he lifted up his eyes, 

And looking round, imagined that he saw 

Strange alteration wrought on every side 

Among the woods and fields, and that the rocks, 

And the eternal hills themselves were changed. 

By this the Priest, who down the field had come 
Unseen by Leonard, at the churchyard gate 
Stopped short, — and thence, at leisure, limb by limb^ 
Perused him with a gay complacency. 
Ay, thought the Vicar, smiling to himself, 
'Tis one of those who needs must leave the path ' 
Of the world's business to go wild alone : 
His arms have a perpetual holiday ; 
The happy man will creep about the fields. 
Following his fancies by the hour, to bring 
Tears down his cheeks, or solitary smiles 
Into his face, until the setting sun 
Write fool upon his forehead. Planted thus 
Beneath a shed that over-arched the gate 
Of this rude churchyard, till the stars appeared. 
The good man might have communed with himself. 
But that the Stranger, who had left the grave, 
Approached ; he recognised the Priest at once, 
And, after greetings interchanged, and given 
By Leonard to the Vicar, as to one 
Unknown to him, this dialogue ensued* 
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Leonard. 
You live, sir, in these dales a quiet life : 
Your years make up one peaceful family ; 
And who would grieve and fret, if, welcome come 
And welcome gone, they are so like each other. 
They cannot be remembered ? Scarce a funeral 
'Comes to this churchyard once in eighteen months ; 
And yet some changes must take place among you : 
.And you who dwell here, even among these rocks 
"Can trace the finger of mortality, 
And see, that with our threescore years and ten, 

•"We are not all that perish. 1 remember, 

For many years s^o I pass'd this road, 

^here was a footway all along the i:elds 

By the brook-side— 'tis gone — and that dark cleft 1 

To me it does not seem to wear the face 

Which then it had. 

Priest. 
Nay, sir, for aught I know, 
That chasm is much the same — 

Leonard. 

But, surely, yonder — 

Priest. 
Ay, there, indeed, your memory is a friend 
That does not play you false. — On that tall pike 
-(It is the loneliest place of all these hills) 
There were two springs which bubbled side by side. 
As if they had been made that they might be 
•Companions for each other : ten years back, 
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Close to those brother fountains, the huge crag 
Was rent with lightning, — one hath disappeared. 

The other, left behind, is flowing still. 

For accidents and changes such as these, 
We want not store of them : — a wate»pout 
Will bring down half a mountain ; what a feast 
For folks that wander up and down like you 
To see an acre's breadth of that wide cliff 
One roaring cataract : a sharp May storm, 
Will come with loads of January snow. 
And in one night send twenty score of sheep 
To feed the ravens ; or a shepherd dies 
By some untoward death among the rocks : 
The ice breaks up and sweeps away a bridge — 
A wood is felled : — and then for our own homes 1 
A child is bom or christened, a field ploughed, 
A daughter sent to service, a web spun, 
The old house clock is decked with a new face ; 
And hence, so far from wanting facts or dates 
To chronicle the time, we all have here 
A pair of diaries, — one, serving, sir. 
For the whole dale, and one for each fireside — 
Yours was a stranger's judgment : for historians, 
Commend me to these vallejrs I 

Leonard. 

Yet your churchyard 
Seems, if such freedom may be used with you. 
To say that you are heedless of the past ; 
An orphan could not find his mother's grave : 
Here's neither head nor foot stone, plate of brass. 
Cross-bones or skull, — ^type of our earthly state 
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Nor emblem of our hopes : the dead man's home 
Is but a fellow to that pasture field. 

Priest. 
Why, there, sir, is a thought that's new to me I 
The stone-cutters, 'tis true, might beg their bread 
If every English churchyard were like ours ; 
Yet your conclusion wanders from the truth : 
We have no need of names and epitaphs ; 
We talk about the dead by our firesides. 
And then, for our immortal part ; we want 
No symbols, sir, to tell us that plain tale : 
The thought of death sits easy on the man 
Who has been bom and dies among the mountains. 

Leonard. 
Your dalesmen, then, do in each other's thoughts 
Possess a kind of second life : no doubt 
You, sir, could help me to the history 
Of half these graves ? 

Priest. 
For eight-score winters past. 
With what I've witnessed, and with what I've heard, 
Perhaps I might ; and on a winter's evening, 
If you were seated at my chimney's nook. 
By turning o'er these hillocks one by one, 
We two could travel, sir, through a strange round ; 
Yet all in the broad highway of the world. 
Now there's a grave — ^your foot is half upon it, — 
It looks just like the rest ; and yet that man 
Died broken*hearted. 
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Leonard. 

Tis a common case. 
We'll take another : who is he that lies 
Beneath yon ridge, the last of those three graves ? 
It touches on that piece of native rock 
l«ft in the chiyrchyard wall. 

Priest. 
That's Walter Ewbank. 
He had as white a head and fresh a cheek 
As ever were produced by youth and age. 
Engendering in the blood of hale fourscore 
Through five long generations had the heart 
Of Walter's forefathers overflowed the bounds 
Of their inheritance, that single cottage — 
You see it yonder ; and those few green fields. 
They toiled and wrought, and still from sire to son. 
Each struggled, and each yielded as before 
A little— yet a little— and old Walter, 
They left to him the family heart and land 
With other burthens than the crop it bore. 
Year after year the old man still kept up 
A cheerful mind, — and buffeted with bond, 
Interest, and mortgages ; at last he sank, 
And went into his grave before his time. 
Poor Walter ! whether it was care that sparred him, 
God only knows, but to the very last 
He had the lightest foot in Ennerdale : 
His pace was never that of an old man : 
I almost see him tripping down the path 
With his two grandsons after him : — ^but you, 
Unless our landlord be your host to-night, 
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Have far to travel, — and on these rough paths 
Even in the longest day of midsummer—-* 

Leonard. 
But those two orphans 

Priest. 

Orphans 1 — Such they were — 
Yet not while Walter lived : — ^for though their parents 
lay buried side by side, as now they lie, 
The old man was a father to the boys. 
Two &thers in one father : and if tears, 
Shed when he talk'd of them where they were not, 
And hauntings from the infirmity of love, 
Are aught of what makes up a mother's heart. 
This old man, in the day of his old age. 
Was half a mother to them. — If you weep, sir, 
To hear a stranger talking about strangers, 
Heaven bless you when you are among your kindred ! 
Ay — ^you may turn that way — it is a grave 
Which will bear looking at. 

Leonard. 

These boys— I hope 
They loved this good old man ! — 

Priest. 

They did— and truly : 
But that was what we almost overlook*d 
They were such darlings of each other. For 
Though from their cradles they had lived with Walter, 
The only kinsman near them, and though he 
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With a more fond, familiar tenderness, 

They, notwithstanding, had much love to spare, ' 

And it all went into each other's heart 

Lieonaid, the elder by just eighteen months, 

Was two years taller : 'twas a joy to see. 

To hear, to meet them 1 — From their house the school j 

Was distant diree short miles--and in the time 

Of storm and Aaw, when every watercourse 

And unbridged stream, such as you may have nc^iced 

Crossing our roads at every hundred steps, 

Was swoln into a noisy rivulet. 

Would Leonard then, when elder boys perhaps 

Remain'd at home, go staggering through the fords^ 

Bearing his brother on his back. I've seen him. 

On windy days, in one of those stray brooks, 

Ay, more than once I've seen him mid-leg deep, 

Their two books lying both on a dry stone 

Upon the hither side : and once I ssdd. 

As I remember, looking round these rocks 

And hills on which all of us were bom. 

That God who made the great book of the world 

Would bless such piety — 

Leonard. 

It may be then— 

Priest. 
Never did worthier lads break English bread ; 
The finest Sunday that the autumn saw. 
With all its mealy clusters of ripe nuts. 
Could never keep these bojrs away from church. 
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Oi tempt them to aa hour of Sabbath breudi* 
Leonard and James ! I warrant, every oori^. 
Among these rocks, and eveiy hollow plaoe 
Where foot could come, to one or both of them 
Was known as well as to the flowers that grev fth^e. 
Like roebucks they went bounding o'er the hills : 
They play'd like two young ravens on the crags | 
Then they could write, ay, and speak too, as well 
As many of their betters — ^and for Leonaid I 
The very night before he w^it away, 
In my own house I put into his hand 
A Bible, and I*d wager twenty pounds. 
That, if he is alive, he has it yet. 

Leonard. 
It seems these brothers have not lived to be 
A comfort to each other. — 

Priest. 
Live to such end is what both old and young* 
In this our valley, all of us, have wish'd. 
And what, for my part, I have often pi;ay'd : 
But Lieonard — 

Leonard. 
Th^ James still is left among you ? 

Priest. 
'Tis of the elder brother I am speaking ; 
They had an uncle ; — ^he was at that time 
A thriving man, and trafficked on the seas : 
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And, but for that same uncle, to this hour 

Leonard had never handled rope or shroud. 

For the boy loyed the life which he lead here 

And, though of unripe years, a stripling only, 

His soul was knit to Uus his native soil. 

But, as I said, old Walter was too weak 

To strive with such a torrent ; when he died. 

The estate and house were sold ; and all their sheep, 

A pretty flock, and which, for aught I know. 

Had clothed the Ewbanks for a thousand years : — 

Well — all was gone, and they were destitute. 

And Leonard, chiefly for his brother's sake^ 

Resolved to try his fortune on the seas. 

'Tis now twelve years since we had tidings from him. 

If there was one among us who had heard j 

That Leonard Ewbank was come home i^ain. 

From the great Gavel, down by Leeza*s banks. 

And down the Enna, far as Egremont, 

The day would be a veiy festival ; 

And those two bells of ours, which there you see — 

Hanging in the open air — ^but, O good sir I 

This is sad talk — ^theyll never sound for him — 

Living or dead. — ^When last we heard of him. 

He was in slavery among the Moors 

Upon the Barbary coast — 'Twas not a little 

That would bring down his spirit ; and no doubt 

Before it ended in his death, the youth 

Was sadly crossed. — Poor Leonard ! when we parted. 

He took me by the hand and said to me. 

If e'er he should grow rich, he would return 

To live in peace upon his father's land. 

And lay his bonesi among us. 
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Leonard. 

If that day 
Should come, 'twould needs be a glad day for him : 
He wotdd himself, no doubt, be happy then 
As any that should meet him — 

Priest. 

Happy I Sir— 

Leonard. 
You said his kindred all were in their graves, 
And that he had one brother — 

Priest. 

That b but 
A fellow-tale of sorrow. From his youth 
James, though not sickly, yet was delicate ; 
And Leonard being always by his side. 
Had done so many offices about him. 
That, though he was not of a timid nature, 
Yet still the spirit of a mountain boy 
In him was somewhat checked ; and when his brother 
Was gone to sea, and he vras left alone 
The little colour that he had was soon 
Stolen from his cheek; he drooped, and pined, and pined- 

Leonard. 
But these are all the graves of AiU-grown men 1 

Priest. 
Ay, sir, that passed away : we took him to us ; 
He was the child of all Uie dale— he lived 
Three months with one, and six months with another ; 
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And wanted neither food, nor clothes, nor love : 

And many, manj happy days were his. 

But, whether blithe or sad, *tis my belief 

His absent brother still was at his heart. 

And^when he lived beneath our roof, we found 

(A practice till this time unknown to him) 

That often, rising from his bed at night. 

He in his sleep woald walk about, and sleeping 

He sought his brother Leonard. — You are moved ! 

Forgive me, sir—before I spoke to you, 

I judged ycm most unkindly. 

Lbonakd. 

But this youth. 
How did he die at last ? 

Priest. 

One sweet May momii^ 
<It will be twelve years since when spring returns) 
He had gone forth among the new-dropp*d lambs, 
l^th two or three companions, whom it chanced 
Some further business summoned to a house 
Which stands at the dale-head. James, tired, perhaps, 
Or from some other cause, remained beliind. 
You see yon precipice ; it almost looks 
like some vast building made of many crags ; 
And in the midst is one particular rock 
That rises like a column from the vale. 
Whence by our shepherds it is called Thb Pillar. 
James pointed to its summit, over which 
They all had purposed to return together. 
And told thein that he there would wait for them : 
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They pulod, and his oomiad^ paased tfant nty 
Some two hours after, but they did not find hiin 
Upon the summit— at the appointed place. 
Of this they took no heed : but one of them, 
Going by chance, at night, into the house 
Which at that time was James's home, there learned 
That nobody had seen him all that day : 
The morning came, and still he was unheard of: 
The neighbours were alarmed, and to the brook 
Some went, and some towards the lake : ere noon 
They found him at the foot of that same rock 
Dead, and with mangled limbs. The third day after, 
I buried him, poor youth, and there he lies t 

Leonard. 
And that then is his grave ? — Before his death 
You said that he saw many happy years ? 



Ay, that he did — 



Peibst« 



Leonard. 
And all vrent well with him ?- 



Priest. 
If he had one^ the ycmth had twenty homea» 

Leonard. 
And you bdicve^ then, that his mind was easy ?•< 

Priest. 
Yes, long before he died he found that time 
Is a true friend to sonow ; and unless 
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His thoughts were turned on Leonard's luckless fortune, 
He talked about him with a cheerful love. 

Leonard. 
He could not come to an unhallowed end ! 

Priest. 
Nay, God forbid ! — ^You recollect I mentioned 
A habit which disquietude and grief 
Had brought upon him ; and we all conjectured 
That, as the day was warm, he had lain down 
Upon the grass, and, waiting for his comrades. 
He there had fiUlen asleep ; that in his sleep 
He to the mai^in of the precipice 
Had walked, and from the summit had £Ulen headlong ; 
And so no doubt he perished : at the time, 
We guess, that in his hands he must have had 
His shepherd's staff; for midway in the diff 
It had been caught ; and there for many years 
It hung —and mouldered there. 

The Priest here ended. 

The stranger would have thanked him, but he felt 
A gushing from his heart that took away 
The power of speech. Both left the spot in silence 
And Leonard, when they reached the churchyard gate. 
As the Priest lifted up the latch, turned round. — 
And, looking at the grave, he said, " My Brother 1*' 
The Vicar did not hear the words : and now, 
Pointing towards the cottage, he entreated 
That Leonard would partake his homely fiire : 
The other thanked him with a fervent voice ; 
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But added, that, the evening being calm, 
He would pursue his journey. So they parted. 
It was not long ere Leonard reach'd a grove 
That overhung the road : he there stopped shorty 
And sitting down beneath the trees, reviewed 
All that the Priest had said : his early years 
Were with him in his heart — ^his cherished hopes. 
And thoughts which had been his an hour before. 
All press'd on him with such a weight, that now 
This vale, where he had been so happy, seemed 
A place in which he could not bear to live : 
So he relinquished all his purposes. 
He travell'd on to E^emont : and thence. 
That night, he wrote a letter to the Priest, 
Reminding him of what had passed between them ; 
And adding, with a hope to be forgiven. 
That it was from the weakness of his heart 
He had not dared to tell him who he was. 

This done, he went on shipboard, and is now 
A seaman, a gray-headed mariner. 
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Bkhold, within the leafy shade, 
Those bright-blue eggs together laid ! 
On me the chance-discovered sight 
Gleamed like a vision of delight. 
I started— seeming to espy 
The home and sheltered bed, — 
The sparrow's dwelling, which, hard by 
My Other's house, in wet or diy, 
My sister Emmeline and I 
Together visited. 

She looked at it as if she feared it ; 
Still wishing, dreading to be near it : 
Such heart was in her, being then 
A little prattler among men. 
The blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a boy : 
She gave me eyes, she gave me ears : 
And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 
And love^ and thought, and joy« 
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TO A BUTTERFLY. 

I'VE watched yoa now a foil half-hour 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower ; 
And, little butterfly ! indeed, 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 
How motionless ! — not frozen seas 
More motionless t and then 
What joy awaits you, when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees, 
And calls you forth again I 

This plot of orchard ground is ours ; 

My trees they are, my sister's flowers | 

Here rest your wings when they are weaiy ; 

Here lodge as in a sanctuary I 

Come often to us, fear no wrong ; 

Sit near us on the bough I 

We'll talk of sunshine and of soi^ 

And summer days when we were young — 

Sweet childish days, that were as long 

As twenty days are now. 
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1802. 

Farewell, thou little nook of motintain ground. 
Thou rocky comer in the lowest stair 
Of that magnificent temple which doth bound 
One side of onr whole Tale with grandeur rare ; 
Sweet garden-orchard, eminently £ur, 
The loveliest spot that man hath ever found. 
Farewell 1— we leave thee to Heaven's peaceful care. 
Thee, and the cottage which thou dost surround. 

Our boat is safely anchored by the shore, 
And there will safely ride when we are gone ; 
The flowering shrubs that decorate our door 
Will prosper, though untended and alone ; 
Fields, goods, and fiir-off chatties we have none ; 
These narrow bounds contain our private store 
Of things earth makes and sun doth shine upon. 
Here are they in our sight — we have no more. 

Sunshine and shower be with you, bud and bell ! 
For two months now in vain we shall be sought : 
We leave you here in solitude to dwell 
With these our latest gifts of tender thought ; 
Thou, like the morning, in thy saffiron coat 
Bright gowan, and marsh-marigold, farewell ; 
Whom firom the borders of the lake we brought, 
And placed together near onr rocky well. 
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We go for one of whom yon will be dear ; 
And she will prize this bower, this Indian shed, 
Onr own contrivance, building without peer t 
A gentle maid, whose heart is lowly bred. 
Whose pleasures are in wild fields gathered. 
With joyousness, and with a thoughtful cheer, 
She'll come to you, — ^to you herself will wed,— 
And love the blessed life which we lead here. 

Dear spot ! which we have watched with tender heed. 
Bringing the chosen plants and blossoms blown 
Among the distant mo\intains, flower and weed. 
Which thou has taken to thee as thy own. 
Making all kindness r^ister'd and known : 
Thou for our sakes, though Nature's child indeed. 
Fair in thyself and beautiful alone. 
Hast taken gifts which thou dost little need. 



And O most constant, yet most fickle place. 
That hast thy wayward moods, as thou dost show 
To them who look not daily on thy face ; 
Who, being loved, in love no bounds dost know. 
And sayest when we forsake thee, " Let them go ; 
Thou easy-hearted thing, with thy wild race 
Of weeds and flowers, till we return be slow. 
And travel with the year at a soft pace. 
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Help us to tell her tales of years gone by, 
And this sweet spring the best beloved and best 
Joy will be flown in its mortality ; 
Something must stay to tell us of the rest« 
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Here, tbfonged with primroses, the steep rock's biciist 
Glittered at eyening like a stany sky ; 
And in this bush our sparrow built her nest, 
Of which I sang one song that will not die. 

O happy garden I whose seclusion deep 
Hath been so friendly to industrious hours ; 
And to soft slumbers, that did gently steep 
Our spirits, carrying with them dreams of flowers. 
And wild notes warbled among leafy bowers ; 
Two burning months let summer overleaps 
And, coming back with her who will be oars. 
Into thy boiom we again shall cnep. 
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STAN2A& 

Written in mypcckit copy of Thomsom^s *' CastU tf 

Inddeme^ 

Within our happ^ castle there dwelt one 

Whom without blame I may not overlook ; 

For neyer sun on living creature shone 

Whom more devout enjoyment with us took : 

Here on his houis he hung as on a book ; 

On his own time here would he float away. 

As doth a fly upon a summer brook ; 

But go to-morrow — or belike to-day—* 

Seek for hinii— he is fled ; and whither ficMie €aa say. 

Thus often would he leave our peaceful home, 

And find elsewhere his business or delight ; 

Out of our valley's limits did he roam : 

Full many a time, upon a stormy night, 

His voice came to us from the neighbouring bei^t : 

Oft did we see hkn drivii^ full in view, 

At mid-day, when the sun was shining brigpbt ; 

What ill was on him, what he had to do, 

A mighty wonder bred among our quiet ciew* 

Ah ] piteous sight it was to see this man 
When he came back to us, a wither'd fiow«r, 
Or like a sinful creature, pale and wan. 
Down would he sit ; and without strength or poirer 
Look at the common grass from hour to hour : 
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And oftentimes, how long I feai to say, 
Where apple-tiees in blossom made a bower. 
Retired in that sunshiny shade he lay ; 
And, like a naked Indian, slept himself away. 

Great wonder to our gentle tribe it was 

Whenever from our i^ey he withdrew ; 

For happier soul no livii^ creature has 

Than he had, being here the long day through. 

Some thought he was a lover, and did woo : 

Some thought hx worse of him, and judged him wrong 

But verse was what he had been wedded to ; 

And his own mind did like a tempest strong 

Come to him thus, and drove the weary wight along. 

With him there often walked in friendly guise, 
Or lay upon the moss by brook or tree, 
A noticable man with large gray eyes. 
And a pale £eioe that seemed undoubtedly 
As if a blooming hce it ought to be ; 
Heavy his low-hung lip did oft appear. 
Depressed by we^ht of musing phantasy ; 
Profound his forehead was, though not severe ; 
Yet some did think that he had little business here : 

Sweet heaven forefend ! his was a lawful right ; 
Noisy he was, and gamesome as a boy ; 
His limbs would toss about him with delight 
Like branches when strong winds the trees annoy. 
Nor lacked his calmer hours device or toy 
To banish listlessness and irksome care ; 
He would have taught you how you might employ 
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Yourself; and many did to him repair, — 

And, certes, not in vain ; he had inventions rare. 

Expedients, too, of simplest sort he tried : 

Long blades of grass, plucked round him as he lay, 

Made — ^to his ear attentively applied — 

A pipe on which the wind would deftly play — 

Glasses he had, that little things display, — 

The beetle with his radiance manifold, 

A mailM angel on a battle-day ; 

And cups of flowers, and herbage green and gold : 

And all the gorgeous sights which fairies do behold. 

He would entice that other man to hear 

His music and to view his imagery : 

And, sooth, these two did love each other dear 

As far as love in such a place could be ; 

There did they dwell — ^from earthly labour free, 

As happy spirits as were ever seen : 

If but a bird, to keep them company. 

Or butterfly sate down, they were, I ween. 

As pleased as if the same had been a maiden queen. 
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Strange fits of pasuon I have known : 
And I will dare to tell* 
Bot in the lover's ear alone, 
What once to me befelL 

When she I loved was strong and gay, 
And like a rose in June, 
I to her cottage bait my way. 
Beneath the evening moon* 

Upon the moon I fixed my eye. 

All over the wide lea : 

My hone trudged on — and we drew nigh 

Those paths so dear to me. 

And now we reached the orchard plot ; 
And, as we climbed the hill, 
Towards the roof of Lucy's cot 
The moon descended stilL 

In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 
Kind Nature's gentlest boon I 
And, all the while, my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 

My horse moved on ; hoof after hoof 
He raised and never stopped : 
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"STRANGE FITS OF PASSION I HAVE KNOWN. 

When down behind the cottage roof. 
At once the bright moon dropped. 

What fond and wayward thonghts will slide 

Into a lover's head 1 — 

*'0 mercy T' to myself I cried, 

" If Lucy should be dead !*' 
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"SHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTRODDEN 

WAYS." 



Srb dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise 

And very few to love. 



A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye 1 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 



She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me I 
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I TRAVELLED among Qikknown men, 

In lands bejrond the sea : 
Nor, England ! did I know till then 

What love I bore to thee. 



'Tis past, that melancholy dream I 
Nor will I quit thy shore 

A second time ; for still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 



Among the mountains did I feel 

The joy of my desire ; 
And she I cherished turned her wheel, 

Beside an English fire. 



Thy mornings showed, thy nights concealed 
The bowers where Lucy played : 

And thine is too the last green field 
That Lucy's eyes surveyed. 



'*HER EYES ARE WILD, HER HEAD tS BARE." 



Hut eyes are wild, her head is bare, 

The sun has bnmt her coal-black hair, 

Her eyebrows have a rusty stain. 

And she came hi from o'er the main. 

She has a baby on her arm, 

Or eke she were alone ; 

And underneath the haystack warm. 

And on the greenwood stone. 

She talked and sung the woods amoqg, 

And it was in the English tongue. 

" Sweet babe I they say that I am mad. 
But nay, my heart is fiur too glad ; 
And I am happy when I sing 
Full many a sad and doleful thing : 
Then, lovely baby, do not fear I 
I pray thee have no fear of me. 
But, safe as in a cradle here, * 
My lovely baby ! thou shalt be ; 
To thee I know too much I owe ; 
I cannot work thee any woe. 

** A fire was once within my brain ; 
And in my head a dull, dull pain ; 
And fiendish faces, one, two, three. 
Hung at my breasts, and pulled at me. 
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" HER EYES ARE WILD, HER HEAD IS BARE." 

Bnt then there came a s^ht of joy ; 
It came at once to do me good : 
I waked, and saw my little boy. 
My little boy of flesh and blood : 

joy for me that sight to see ! 
For he was here, and only he. 

** Suck, little babe, oh sack again ! 
It cools my blood ; it cools my brain : 
Thy lips I feel them, baby ! they 
Draw from my heart the pain away. 
Oh I press me with thy little hand ; 
It loosens something at my chest ; 
About that tight and deadly band 

1 feel thy little fingers prest. 
The breeze I see is in the tree | 
It comes to cool my babe and me. 

"Oh I love me, love me, little boy I 
Thou art thy mother's only joy ; 
And do not dread the waves below, 
When o'er the sea-rocks* edge we go ; 
The high crag cannot work me harm. 
Nor leaping torrents when they howl ; 
The babe I carry on my arm. 
He saves for me my precious soul : 
Then happy lie, for bless'd am I : 
Without me my sweet babe would die. 

"Then do not fear, my boy I for thee 
Bold as a lion I would be ; 
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And I will always be thy guide 
Through hollow snow and rivers wide, 
1 11 build an Indian bower ; I know 
The leaves that make the softest bed ; 
And if from me thou wilt not go. 
But still be true till I am dead. 
My pretty thing ! then thou shalt sing 
As merry as the birds in spring. 



** Thy £either cares not for my breast, 
'Tis thine, sweet baby, there to rest ; 
'Tis all thine own ! — and if its hue 
Be changed, that was so fair to view, 
Tis fair enough for thee, my dove I 
My beauty, little child, is flown ; 
But thou wilt live with jfot in love. 
And what if my poor cheek be brown ? 
Tis well for me thou canst not see 
How pale and wan it else would be. 



" Dread not their taunts, my little life ; 
I am thy father's wedded wife ; 
And underneath the spreading tree 
We two will live in honesty. 
If his sweet boy he could forsake. 
With me he never would have stayed : 
From him no harm my babe can take. 
But he, poor man ! is wretched made ; 
And every day we two will pray 
For him that's gone and far away. 
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" 111 teach my boy the sweetest things i 
111 teach him how the owlet sings. 
My little babe ! thy lips are still, 
And thou hast almost suck'd thy fill. 
Where art thou gone, my own dear child ? 
What wicked looks are those I see? 
Alas 1 alas ! that look so wild, 
It never, never came from me : 
If thou art mad, my pretty lad, 
Their I must be for ever sad. 



*'0h ! smile on me, my little lamb I 

For I thy own dear mother am. 

My love for thee has w^ been tried : 

IVe sought thy father fax and wide. 

I know the poisons of the shade, 

I know the earth-nuts fit for food | 

Then, pretty dear, be not afraid ; 

Well find thy father in the wood. 

JSow laugh and be gay, to the woods away 1 

And there, my babe, we'll live for aya." 
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THE CHILDLESS FATHER. 



" UPi Timothy, np, with your stafi^ and away : 
Not a loiil in the village this morning will stay ; 
The haie has just started from Hamilton's grounds^ 
And Skiddaw it ffad with the cry of the hounds." 



— Of coats and of jackets gray, scarlet and green. 
On the slopes of the pastures all colouxs were seen ; 
With their comely Uue aprons, and caps white as snow. 
The girk on the hills made a holiday show. 



The hasin of boxwoo d , just tax months before^ 
Had stood on the table at Timothy's door : 
A coffin through Timothy's threshold had past. 
One child did it bear, and that child was his lasL 



Now frst up the dell came the noise and the fray. 
The horse and the horn, and the ** Hark I hark away t " 
Old Timothy took up his sta£; and he shut 
With a leisuiely motion the door of his hut. 



Perhaps to himself at that moment he said, 
" The key I must take, for my Ellen is dead." 
But of this in my ears not a word did he speak. 
And he went to the chase with a tear on his cheek. 
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THE AFFLICTION OF MARGARET. 

Wherb art thon, my beloved son. 
Where art thou, worse to me than dead ? 
Oh find me, prosperous or undone ! 
Or, if the grave be now thy bed. 
Why am I ignorant of the same, 
That I may rest ; and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name ? 

Seven years, alas I to have received 
No tidings of an only child ; 
To have despaired, and have believed, 
And be for evermore b^;uiled ; 
Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss, 
I catch at them, and then I miss ; 
Was ever darkness like to this ? 

He was among the prime in worth, 
An object beauteous to behold ; 
Well bom, well bred $ I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold ! 
If things ensued that wanted grace, 
As hath been said, they were not base ; 
And never blush was on my face. 

Ah ! little doth the young one draam, 
When full of play and childish cares, 
What power is in his wildest scream 
Heard by his mother unawares 1 
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He knows it not, he cannot guess : 
Years to a mother bring distress ; 
Bat do not make her love the less. 

Kcglect me ! nO) I suffer'd long 

From that ill thought, and, being blind, 

Said, " Pride shall help me in my wrong : 

Kind mother have I been, as kind 

As ever breathed : ** and that is true : 

Vvt wet my path with tears like dew. 

Weeping for him when no one knew. 

My ion, if thou be humbled, poor, 
Hopeless of honour and of gain. 
Oh I do not dread thy mother's door ; 
Think not of me with grief and pain : 
I now can see with better eyes ; 
And worldly grandeur I despise. 
And fortune with her gifts and lies. 

Alas I the fowls of heaven have wings, 
And blast of heaven will aid their flight | 
They mount, how short a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to their delight 1 
Chains tie us down by land and sea ; 
And wishes vain as mine, may be 
All that u left to comfort thee. 

Petfaaps some dungeon hears thee groan* 
Maimed, mangled by inhuman men ; 
Or thou upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the lion's den ; 
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Or hast been summoned to the deep, 
Thon, thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 

I look for ghosts, but none will foroe 
Their way to me ; 'tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead : 
For, surely, then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night, 
V^th love and longings infinite. 

My apprehensions come in crowds ; 
I dread the rustling of the grass I 
The veiy shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass : 
I question things, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 
And all the world appears unkind. 

Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief : 
If any chance to heave a sigh. 
They pity me, and not my grief. 
Then come to me, my son, or send 
Some tidings that my woes may end ; 
I have no other earthly firiend. 
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FROM 
THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONB. 

From Bolton's old monastic tower 
The bells ring loud with gladsome power ; 
The son is bright : the fields are gay 
With people in their best array 
Of stole and doublet, hood and scar( 
Along the banks of the crystal Whar( 
Through the vale retired and lowly, 
IVooping to that summons holy. 
And, up among the moorlands, see 
What sprinklings of blythe company— 
Of lasses and of shepherd grooms, 
That down the steep hiUs force their way^ 
Like cattle through the budded broom ; 
Path, or no path, what care they I 
And thus in joyous mood they hie 
To Bolton's mouldering Priory* 

What would they there ? Full fifty years 
That sumptuous pile, with all its peers. 
Too harshly hath been doom'd to taste 
The bitterness of wrong and waste : 
Its courts are ravaged ; but the tower 
Is standing, with a voice of power, 
That ancient voice which wont to call 
To mass or some high festival. 
And in the shatter'd fabric's heart 
Remaineth one protected part ; 
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FROM 
THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 

A ratal chapel neatly drest, 

In covert like a little nest : 

And thither young and old repair, 

This Sabbath-day, for praise and piayef. 

Fast the ehinchyard fills ; anon 
Lode again, and they all are gone : 
They cluster round the porch, and the folk 
Who sate in the shade of the Prior's Oak I 
And scarcely have they disappeared 
Ere the prelusive hymn is heard \ 
With one consent the people rgoicc^ 
Filling the church with a lofty voice I 
They sing a service which they fed : 
For 'tis the sunrise now of seal. 
And faith and hope are in their prime^ 
In great Eliza's golden time. 

A moment ends the fervent din. 
And all is hushed, without and within ; 
For, though the priest more tranquilly 
Recites the holy liturgy. 
The only voice which yon can hear 
Is the river murmuring near. 
When soft I the dusky trees between. 
And down the path through the open green. 
Where is no living thing to be seen. 
And through yon gateway, where is found. 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 
F^ree entrance to the churchyard ground, 
And right across the verdant sod 
Towards the very house of God, 
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THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTOKE. 

Comet gliding in with lovely ^^xskol^ 

Comet gliding in terene and tlow. 

Soft and lilent at a dream, 

A toliUzy Doe ! 

White she it at lily of Jmie, 

And beanteoua at the diver moon 

When out of tight the doudt are driTen, 

And she it left alone in heaven ; 

Or like a ihip tome gentle day 

In timthine tailing far aws^, 

A glittering thip, that hath the plain 

Of ocean for her own domain. 
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UPON THE SIGHT OF A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 

Praised be the art whose subtle power could stay 
Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape ; 
Nor would permit the thin smoke to escape, 
Nor those bright sunbeams to forsake the day ; 
Which stopped that band of travellers on their way 
Ere they were lost within the shady wood ; 
And shewed the bark upon the glassy flood 

For ever anchored in her sheltering bay. 

Soul-soothing art ! which morning, noontide, even, 

' Do serve with all their changeful pageantry I 
Thou, with ambition modest, yet sublime, 

\ Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast given 
\ To one brief moment, caught from fleeting time, 
^■Jlie appropriate balm of blest eternity. 
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MICHAEL. 
A Pastoral Poem* 

Ip from the public waj you turn your steps 
Up the tumultuous brook of Green-head Ghyll, 
You will suppose that with an upright path 
Tour feet must struggle ; in such bold ascent 
The pastoral mountains front you, frice to face. 
But, courage I for around that boisterous brook 
The mountains have all opened out themsdves. 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 
No habitation there is seen ; but such 
As journey thither find themselves alone 
With a few sheep, with rocks, and stones, and kites 
That overhead are sailing in the sky. 
It is in truth an utter solitude ; 
Nor should I have made mention of this dell 
But for one object which you might pass by. 
Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 
There is a straggling heap of unhewn stones I 
And to that place a story appertains, 
Which, though it be ungamished with events, 
Is not unfit, I deem, for the fireside, 
Or for the summer shade. It was the first 
Of those domestic tales that spake to me 
Of shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 
Whom I already loved — not verily 
For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 
Where were their occupation and abode. 
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And hence this tale, while I was yet a boy 
Careless of books, yet having felt the power 
Of nature, by the gentle agency 
Of natural objects, led me on to feel 
For passions that were not my own, and think 
(At random and imperfectly, indeed). 
On man, the heart of man, and human life. 
Therefore, although it be a history 
Homely and rude, I will relate the same 
For the delight of a few natural hearts ; 
And with yet fonder feeling, for the sake 
Of youthful poets, who among these hills 
Will be my second self when I am gone. 

Upon the forett-side in Grasmere Vale 
There dwelt a shepherd, Michael was his name ; 
An old man stout of heart and strong of limb. 
His bodily frame had been, from youth to age^ 
Of an unusual strength ; his mind was keen, 
Intense and frugal, apt for all afiairs. 
And in his shepherd's calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 
Hence he had learned the meaning of all winds. 
Of blasts of every tone ; and, oftentimes, 
When others heeded not, he heard the south 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 
Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 
The shepherd, at such warning, of his flock ^ 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say I ^^ 
*' The winds are now devising works for me I " 
And, truly, at all times, the storm, that drives 
The tiavdler to a shelter, summoned him 
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Up to the mountains : he had been alone 

Amid the heart of many thousand mists. 

That came to him and left him on the heights. 

So lived he till his eightieth year was past. 

And grossly Uiat man errs, who should suppose 

That the green valleys, and the streams and rocks 

Were thii^ indifferent to the shepherd's thoughts. 

Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had breathed 

The common air : the hills, which he so oft 

Had climbed with vigorous steps ; which had impiess'd 

So many incidents upon his mind 

Of hardship, skill, or courage, joy, or fear ; 

Which, like a book, preserved the memory 

Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved, 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts. 

So grateful in themselves, the certainty 

Of honourable gain : these fields, these hills, 

Which were his living being, even more 

Than his own blood — what could they less ; had laid 

Strong hold on his affections, were to him 

A pleasurable feeling of blind love. 

The pleasure which there is in life itselL 

His days had not been passed in singleness. 
His helpmate was a comely matron, old — 
Though younger than himself full twenty years. 
She was a woman of stirring life, 
Whose heart was in her house ; two wheels she had 
Of antique form, this large for spinning wool. 
That small for flax ; and if one wheel had rest. 
It was because the other was at work. 
The pair had but 'one inmate in their house, 
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An only chnd, who had been bom to them 

When Michael, telling o'er his years, b^an 

To deem that he was old — ^in shepherd's phrase, 

With one foot in the grave. This only son, 

With two brave sheep-dogs, tried in many a storm, 

The one of an inestimable worth. 

Made all their household. I may truly aay, 

That they were as a proverb in the Vale 

For endless industry. When day was gone, 

And from their occupations out of doors 

The son and &ther were coming home, even then 

Their labour did not cease ; unless when all 

Turned to their cleanly supper-board, and there, 

Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed milk. 

Sat round their basket piled with oaten cake, 

And their plain home-made cheese. Yet when their meal 

Was ended, Luke (for so the son was named) 

And his old father both betook themselves 

To such convenient work as might employ 

Their hands by the fireside ; perhaps to card 

Wool for the housewife's spindle, or repair 

Some injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe, 

Or other implement of house or field, 

Down firom the ceiling, by the chimneyli edge. 
Which in our ancient uncouth coiuxtry style 
Did with a huge projection overbrow: 
Large space beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim, the housewife hung a lamp, 
An aged utensil, which had performed 
Service beyond all others of its kind. 
Early at evening did it bum and late, 
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Saniving oomfade of Qscoimted hows, 

Which, going by horn year to year, had found 

And left the ooaple neither gay, perhaps, 

Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with hopes, 

Living a life of eager indastiy. 

And now, when Luke was in his eighteenth year, 

There by the light of this old lamp they sat, 

Father and son, while late into the night 

The housewife plied her own peculiar work, 

leaking the cottage through the silent hours 

Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 

This lifi^t was fiunous in its neighbourhood. 

And was a public symbol of the life 

The thrifty pair had lived. For, as it chanced. 

Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 

Stood single, with large prospect, north and south. 

High into Easedalc, up to Dunmal-Raise, 

And westward to the village near the lake t 

And from this constant light, so regular 

And so fiur seen, the house itself, by all 

Who dwelt within the limits of the vale 

Both old and young, was named The Evening Star. 

Thus living on through such a length of years. 
The shepherd, if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his helpmate ; but to Michael's heart 
This son of his old age was yet more dear, — 
Effect which might perhaps have been produced 
By that instinctiTe tenderness, the same 
Blind spirit which is in the blood of all — 
Or that a child, more than all other gifts, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts, 
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And sdrrtngs of inqnktade, when they 
By teodenqr of natoie needs must fail. 

From such, and other causes, to the thonghb 
Of the old man his only son was now 
The dearest object that he knew on earth. 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him. 
His heart and his heart's joy t For oftentimes 
Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms. 
Had done him female service, not alone 
For dalliance and delight, as is the use 
Of fiithers, but with patient mind enforced 
To acts of tenderness : and he had rock'd 
His cradle with a woman's gentle hand. 

And, in a later time, ere yet the boy 
Had put on bo/s attire, did Michael love 
(Albeit of a stem, unbending mind) 
To have the young one in his sight, when he 
Had work by his own door, or when he sat 
With sheep before him on his shepherd's stooL 
Beneath that large old oak, which near their door 
Stood, — and, from its enormous breadth of shade. 
Chosen for the shearer's covert from the sun, 
Thence in our rustic dialect was called 
The Clipping Tree, a name which yet it bears. 
There, while the two were sitting in the shade. 
With others round them, earnest all and blithe. 
Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 
Upon the child, if he disturbed the sheep 
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By catclung at their legs, or ivith his shoats 
Scared thenit while they lay still beneath the shears. 



And when by Heaven's good grace the boy grew up 
A healthy lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roses that were five years old. 
Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 
With his own hand a sapling, which he hoop*d 
With iron, making it throughout in all 
Due requisites, a perfect shepherd's stafi^ 
And gave it to the boy : wherewith equipped 
He as a watchman oftentimes was placed 
At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock ; 
And, to his office prematurely called. 
There stood the urchin, as you will divine. 
Something between a hindrance and a help | 
And for this cause, not always, I believe, 
Receiving from his £Either hire of pndse : 
Though nought was left undone which staff or voice. 
Or looks, or threatening gestures could perform. 

But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could stand 
Against the mountain blasts, and to the heights. 
Not fearing toil nor length of weary ways. 
He with his fiaither daily went, and they 
Were as companions, why should I relate 
That objects which the shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now ? that from the boy there came 
Feelings and emanations — things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind ; 
And that the old man's heart seemed bom again ? 
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Thus in his &ther's sight the boy grew up : 
And now when he had reach'd his eighteenth year, 
He was his comfort and his daily hope. 

While in this sort the simple household lived 
From day to day, to Michael's ears there came 
Distressful tidings. Long before the time 
Of which I speak, the shepherd had been bound 
In surety for his brother's son, a man 
Of an industrious life, and ample means, — 
But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 
Had pressed upon him — and old Michael now 
Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 
A grievous penalty, but little less 
Than half his substance. This unlooked-for claim, 
At the first hearing, for a moment took 
More hope out of his life than he supposed 
That any old man ever could have lost. 
As soon as he had gathered so much strength 
That be could look his trouble in the face. 
It seemed that his sole refuge was to sell 
A portion of his patrimonial fields. 
Such was his first resolve ; he thought again. 
And his heart failed him. " Isabel,'' said he, 
Two evenings after he had heard the news, 
" I have been toilii^ more than seventy years, 
And in the open sunshine of God's love 
Have we all Uved ; yet if these fields of ours 
Should pass into a stranger's hand, I think 
That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 
Our lot is a hard lot : the sun itself 
Has scarcely been more diligent than I, 
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And I liftve lived to be a fool tt lait 

To my own fiunily. An evil man 

That was, and make an evil choice, if he 

Were &lse to ns ; and, if he were not falser 

There are ten thousand to whom loss like this 

Had been no sorrow. I forgive him — ^but 

"Twere better to be dumb than to talk thus. 

When I began, my purpose was to speak 

Of remedies and of a cheerful hope* 

Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel : the land 

Shall not go from us, and it shall be free ; 

He shall possess it free as is the wind 

That passes over it We have, thou know'stt. 

Another kinsman— he will be oux friend 

In this distress. He is a prosperous man. 

Thriving in trade— and Luke to him shall go. 

And ynHtk his kinsman's help and his own thxifr 

He quickly will repair this loss, and then 

May come again to us. If here he stay. 

What can be done ? Where every one is pocv. 

What can be gained? " At this the old man paused. 

And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 

Was busy, looking back into past tunes. 

There's Richard Bateman, thought she to herseli^ 

He was a parish boy— at the church-door 

They made a gathering for him, shillings, pence* 

And half-pennies, wherewith the neighbours bought 

A basket, which they filled with pedlar's wares ; 

And with this basket on his arm, the lad 

Went up to London, found a master therCt 

Who out of many chose the trusty boy 

To go and overlook his merchandise 
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Beyond the seas, where he grew wondrons rich, 
And left estates and monies to the poor, 
And at his birthplace built a chapel floored 
With marble, which he sent from foreign lands. 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort. 
Passed quiddy through the mind of Isabel, 
And her face brightened. The old man was glad. 
And thus resumed : " Well, Isabel, this scheme 
These two days has been meat and drink to me. 
Far more than we have lost is left us yet 
We have enough — I wish indeed that I 
Were youi^^, — ^bnt this hope is a good hope. 
Make ready Luke's best garments, of the best 
Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
To-morrow, or the next day, or to;n^ht — 
If he could go, the boy should go to-night" 
Here Michael ceased, and to the fields went forth 
With a light heart The housewife for G:^ days 
Was restless mom and night, and all day long 
Wrought on her best fingers to prepare 
Things needliil for the journey of her son. 
But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her in her work : for, when she lay 
By Michael's side, she through the two last nights 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep : 
And when they rose at morning she could see 
That all his hopes were gone. That day at noon 
She said to Luke, while they two by themselves 
Were sitting at the door, " Thou must not go ; 
We have no other child but thee to losci 
None to remember — do not go away. 
For if thou leave thy fiUher, he will die." 
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tht youth made answer with a jocund voice ; 
And Isabel, when she had told her fears. 
Recovered heart That evening her best fare 
Did she bring forth, and all together sat 
Like happy people round a Christmas fire* 

Nert moiming Isabel resumed her work ; 
And all the ensuing week the house appeared 
As cheerful ias a grove in spring : at length 
The expected letter firom their kinsman came. 
With kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for the welfare of the boy $ 
To which requests were added that forthwith 
He might be sent to him. Ten times or more 
The letter was read over ; Isabel 
Went forth to shew it to £he neighbours round ; 
Nor was there at that time on English land 
A prouder heart than Luke's. When Isabel 
Had to her house returned, the old man said, 
*' He shall depart to-morrow." To this word. 
The housewife answered, talking much of things 
Which, if at such short notice, he should go, 
Would surely be forgotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 

Near the tumultuous brook of Green-head Ohyll, 
In that deep valley, Michael had designed 
To build a sheepfold ; and, before he heard 
The tidings of his melancholy loss. 
For this same purpose he had gathered up 
A heap of stones, which by the streamlet's edge 
Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 
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With Luke that evening thitherward he walked ; 
And soon as they had reached the place he stopped. 
And thtts the old man spake to him : — " My son. 
To-morrow thou wilt leave me : with full heart 
I look upon thee, for thou art the same 
That wert a promise to me ere thy birth. 
And all thy life has been my daily joy. 
I will relate to thee some little part 
Of our two histories ; 'twill do thee good 
When thou art from me, even if I should speak 
Of things thou canst not know of. After thou 
First camest into the world — as oft befalls 
To new-bom infants — thou didst sleep away 
Two days, and blessings from thy father's tongue 
Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on. 
And still I loved thee with increasing love. 
Never to living ear came sweeter sound 
Than when I heard thee by our own fireside 
First uttering, without words, a natural tune. 
When thou, a feeding babe, didst in thy joy 
Sing at thy mother's breast. Month follow'd month, 
And in the open fields my life was passed. 
And on the mountains, else I think that thou 
Hadst been brought up upon thy father's knees. 
But we were playmates, Luke ; among these hills, 
As well thou knowest, in us the old and young 
Have played together, nor with me didst thou 
Lack any pleasure which a boy can know." 
Luke had a manly heart ; but at these words 
He sobbed aloud. The old man grasp'd his hand. 
And said, " Nay do not take it so — I see 
That these aie things of which I need not speak. 
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Even to the utmost I hare been to thee 

A kind and a good father ; and herein 

I but repay a gift which I myself 

Received at others' hands ; for, thoi^ now old 

Beyond the common life of man, I still 

Remember them who loved me in my yonth. 

Both of them sleep t<^ether : here they lived* 

As all their forefathers had done ; and when 

At length their time was come, they were not loth 

To give their bodies to the family mould. 

I wished that thou shouldst live the life they lived. 

But 'tis a long time to look back, my son* 

And see so little gain from sixty years. 

These fields were burthened when they came to me ; 

Till I was forty years of age, not more 

Than half of my inheritance was mine. 

I toiled and toiled ; God blessed me in my work, 

And till these three weeks past the land was free. 

It looks as if it never could endure 

Another master. Heaven forgive me, Luke, 

If I judge ill for thee, but it seems good 

That thou shouldst go." At this the old man paused ; 

Then, pointing to the stones near which they stood. 

Thus, after a short silence, he resumed : 

" This was a work for us ; and now, my son, 

It is a work for me. But, lay one stone — 

Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands. 

Nay, boy, be of good hope 1 — we both may live 

To see a better day. At eighty-four 

I still am strong and stout ; — do thou thy part, 

I will do mine — I will b^in again 

With many tasks that were resigned to thee ; 
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Up to the heights, and m among the stonns, 
Will I without thee go again, and do 
All works which I was wont to do alone^ 
Before I knew thy &ce. Heaven bless thee, boy I 
Thy heart these two weeks has been beating fast 
With numy hopes— It should be so— Yes — yes— 
I knew that thou oouldst never have a wish 
To leave me, Luke : thou hast been bound to me 
Only by links of love : vdien thou art gone^ 
What will be left to us ! But I fofget 
My purposes. Lay now the corner-stone, 
As I requested ; and hereafter, Luke, 
When thou are gone away, should evil men 
Be thy companions, think of me, my son, 
And of this moment ; hither turn thy thoughts, 
And God will strengthen thee : amid all fear 
And all temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 
Mayst bear in mind the life thy fethers lived. 
Who, being innocent, did for that caase 
Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee well- 
When thou retumest, thou in this place wilt see 
A work which is not here : a covenant 
Twill be between us^ But, whatever fate 
Befiedl thee, I shall love thee to the last, 
And bear thy memory with me to the grave.'' 

The shepherd ended here ; and Luke stooped down. 
And, as his &ther had requested, laid 
The first stone of the sheepfold. At the sight 
The old man's grief broke from him : to his heart 
He pressed his son, he kissed him and wept $ 
And to the house together they returned* 
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Hushed was that house in peace, or seeming peace. 
Ere the night fell : with the morrow's dawn the bojr 
Began his journey, and when he had reached 
The public way, he put on a bold face ; 
And all the neighbours as he passed their door 
Came forth with wishes and with £Eurewell prayers, 
That followed him till he was out of sight 

A good report did from their kinsman come, 
Of Luke and his well-doing ; and the boy 
Wrote loving letters, lull of wondrous news. 
Which, as the housewife phrased it, were thronghout 
*' The prettiest letters that were ever seen." 
Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 
So, many months passed on : and once again 
The shepherd went about his daily work 
With confident and cheerful thoughts ; and now 
Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 
He to that valley took his way, and there 
Wrought at the sheepfold. Meantime Luke began 
To slacken in his duty ; and at length 
He in the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses : ignominy and shame 
Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the s^as. 

There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
"Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain or break the heart. 
I have conversed with more than one who well 
Remember the old man, and what he was 
Years after he heard this heavy new8« 
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His bodily frame had been from youth to age 

Of an nnnsoal strength. Among the rocks 

He went, and still looked up towards the sun* 

And listened to the wind ; and, as before. 

Performed all kinds of labour for his sheep^ 

And^for the land his small inheritance. 

And to that hollow dell from time to time 

Did he repair, to build the fold of which 

His flock had need. Tis not forgotten yet 

The pity which was then in every heart 

For the old man — and 'tis believed by all 

That many and many a day he thither went 

And never lifted up a single stone. 

There,, by the sheepfold, sometimes was he seen 

Sitting alone, with that his faithful dog. 

Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 

The length of full seven years from time to time 

He at the building of his sheepfold wrought, 

And left the work unfinished when he died. 

Three years, or little more, -did Isabel 

Survive her husband : at her death the estate 

Was sold, and went into a stranger's hand. 

The cottage, which was named The Evening Star, 

Is gone — ^the ploughshare has been through the ground 

On which it stood : great changes have been wrought 

In all the neighbourhood : yet the oak is left 

That grew beside their door ; and the remains 

Of the unfinished sheepfold may be seen 

Beside the boisterous brook of Greenhead GhylL 
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TO THE SMALL CELANDINE. 

Pansibs, liliesp kingcnps, daisies. 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there's a sun that sets, 
Primroses will have their glory ; 
Long as there are violets, 
They will have a place in story ; 
There's a flower that shall be mine^ 
'TIS the little Celandine. 

Eyes of some men travel far 
For the finding of a star ; 
Up and down the heavens they go, 
Men that keep a mighty rout I 
I'm as great as they, I trow. 
Since the day I found thee out. 
Little flower !— Ill make a stir 
Like a great astronomer. 

Modest, yet withal an elf 
Bold, and lavish of thyself ; 
Since we needs must first have met 
I have seen thee, high and low, 
Thirty years or more, and yet 
'Twas a face I did not know ; 
Thou hast now, go where I may, 
Fifty greetings in a day. 
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Ere a leaf is on a bush. 
In the time before the thrush 
Has a thought about its nest, 
Thou wilt come with half a call, 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless prodigal ; 
Telling tales about the sun, 
When we've little warmth, or none. 

Poets, vain men in their mood 1 
Travel with the multitude : 
Never heed them ; I aver 
That they all are wanton wooers ; 
But the Uurifty cottager, 
Who stirs little out of doors, 
Joys to spy thee near her home : 
Spring is coming— thou art come 1 

Comfort have thou of thy merit. 
Kindly, unassuming spirit 1 
Careless of thy neighbourhood. 
Thou dost show thy pleasant face 
On the moor, and in the wood. 
In the land — ^there's not a places 
Howsoever mean it be. 
But 'tis good enough for thee. 

HI be&ll the yellow-flowers^ 
Children of the flaring hours ! 
Buttercups that will be seen 
Whether we will see or no ; 
Others, too, of lofty mien ; 
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They baTe done as worldlinj^s do, 
Taking praise that should be thine. 
Little, humble Celandine I 

Prophet of delight and mirth. 
Scorned and slighted upon earth ! 
Herald of a mighty band. 
Of a joyous train ensuing^ 
gan ging at my heart's command. 
In the lanes my thoughts pursuing, 
I ¥rill sing, as doth behove. 
Hymns in praise of what I love I 
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TO THE SAME FLOWER. 

Pleasures newly found are sweet 
When they lie about our feet ; 
February last, my heart 
First at sight of thee was glad ; 
All unheard of as thou art, 
Thou must needs, I think, have had 
Celandine 1 and long ago. 
Praise of which I nothing know. 

I have not a doubt but he, 
Whosoe'er the man may be. 
Who the first with pointed rays 
(Workman worthy to be sainted) 
Set the sign-board in a blaze. 
When the risen sun he painted, 
Took the fancy from a glance 
At thy glittering countenance. 

Soon as gentle breezes bring 
News of winter's vanishing. 
And the children build their bowers, 
Sticking 'kerchief-pots of mould 
All about with full-blown flowers, 
Thick as sheep in shepherd's fold ! 
With the proudest thou art there, 
Mantling in the tiny square. 
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TO THE SAME FLOWER. 

Often have I sighed to measure 
Bj myself a lonely pleasure, 
Sighed to think I read a book 
Only read» perhaps, by me ; 
Yet I long could overlook 
Thy bright coronet and thee, 
And thy arch and wily ways. 
And thy store of other praise. 

Blithe of heart, from week to week 
Thou dost play at hide-and-seek ; 
While the patient primrose sits 
Like a beggar in the cold. 
Thou, a flower of wiser wits, 
Slipp'st into thy sheltered hold ; 
Br^ht as any of the train 
When ye all are out_again. 

Thou art not beyond the moon. 
But a thing " beneath our shoon f 
LfCt, as old Magellan did. 
Others roam about the sea ; 
Build who will a pyramid ; 
Praise it is enough for me. 
If there be but three or four 
Wlio will love my little flower. 
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THE REDBREAST AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

Art thou the bird whom man loves best, 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 

Our little English Robin ; 
The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are sobbing? 
Art thou the Peter of Norway boors'? 

Their Thomas in Finland, 

And Russia far inland ? 
The bird whom by some name or other 
All men who know thee call their brother. 
The darling of children and men? 
Could Father Adam open his eyes 
And see this sight beneath the skies, 
He*d wish to close them again. 

If the butterfly knew but his friend. 
Hither his flight he would bend : 
And find his way to me. 
Under the branches of the tree, 
In and out, he darts about ; 
Can this be the bird, to man so good. 
That, after their bewildering. 
Did cover with leaves the little children. 
So painfully in the wood ? 

What ail'd thee, Robin, that thou could'st pttnue 
A beautiful creature, 
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THE REDBREAST AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

That it gentle hy natnre 7 

Beneath the sammer sky 

Fiom flower to flower let him fly ; 

"Til all that he wiihes to do. 

The cheerer thou of our indoor ladnefi, 

He IS the friend of oar sammer gladness : 

Vnuit hinders, then, that ye should be 

Playmates in the sanny weather, 

And fly about in the air together ? 

His bcBiutiiiil wings in crimson are drest, 

A crimson as bright as thine own I 

If thoa would'st be happy in thy nest, 

O pioos bird I whom man loves best. 

Love him, or leave him alone I 
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TO THE DAISY. 

With little here to do or see 

Of things that in the great world be. 

Sweet Daisy 1 oft I talk to thee. 

For thou art worthy : 
Thou unassuming common-place 
Of nature with that homely face, 
And yet with something of a gxmce^ 

Which love makes for thee I 

Oft do I sit by thee at ease, 
And weaye a web of similes, 
Loose types of things by all degrees 

Thoughts of thy raising : 
And many a fond and idle name 
I giTe to thee, for praise or blame. 
As is the humour of the game, 

While I am gazing. 

A nun demure, of lowly port ; 

Or sprightly maiden of love's court, 

In thy simplicity the sport 

Of all temptations ; 
A queen in crown of rubies drest ; 
A starveling in a scanty vest ; 
Are all, as seem to suit thee best. 

Thy appellations, 
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TO THE DAISY. 

A little Cydops, with one eye 
Staring to threaten and defy — 
That thought comes next — and instantly 

The freak is orer. 
The shape will vanish, and behold I 
A silver shield with boss of gold. 
That spreads itself some &iiy bold 

In fight to cover. 

I see thee glittering from afiur :— 
And then thou art a pretty star 
Not quite so fair as many are 

In heaven above thee 1 
Yet like a star, with glittering oest. 
Self-poised in air, thou seem'st to rest ; 
May peace come never to his nest 

Who shall reprove thee I 

Sweet flower ! for by that name at last, 
When aU my reveries are past, 
I call thee, and to that cleave fast. 

Sweet silent creature I 
That breath'st with me in sun and air, 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 

Of thy meek nature ! 
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TO THE SAME FLOWER. 

Bright floxrer, whose home is eveiywhere ! 

A pilgrim bold in nature's care. 

And all the long year through the heir 

Of joy or sorrow, 
Methinks that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity, 
Given to no other flower I see 

The forest thorough I 

And wherefore 7 Man is soon deprest ; 
A thoughtless thing ! who, once unblest. 
Does little on his memory rest, 

Or on his reason, 
And thou would'st teach him'how to find 
A shelter under every wind, 
A hope for times that are unkind^ 

And every season 

Thou wanderest the wide world about, 
Unchecked by pride or scrupulous doubt, 
With friends to greet thee, or without, 

Yet pleased and willing ; 
Meek, yielding to the occasion's call. 
And all things suffering from all. 
Thy function apostolical 

In peace fulfilling. 
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TO A SKY-LARK. 

Up with me 1 np with me, into the doods I 

For thy song, Lark, is strong ; 
Up with me^ np with me into the clouds ! 

Singing, singing, 
WHh all the heavens aboat thee ringing, 

Lift me^ guide me till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind I 

I have walked through wildernesses dreary. 
And to-day my heart is weary ; 
Had I now the wings of a fi^iy. 
Up to thee would I fly. 
There is madnrfis about thee, and joy dlTine 

In that song of thine } 
Lift me, guide me, high and high. 
To thy banqueting-place in the sky 1 

Joyous as morning, 

Thou art laughing and scorning ; 
Thou hast a nest, for thy love and thy rest ; 
And, though little troubled with sloth. 
Drunken Lark ! thou would'st be loath 
To be such a traveller as I. 

Happy, happy liver 1 
With a soul as strong as a mountain river, 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty Giver, 

Joy and jollity be with us both I 
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TOASKYlVlSaC. 

Healing thee» or else some oUier, 

As merry a brother, 
I OB the earth will go plodding on. 
By myself} cheerMyy till the day is done. 
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STRAY PLEASURES. 

— •* Pleasure is spread through the earth 

In stray gifts^ to be claimed by whoever shall find,** 

By their floating mill, 

Which lies dead and still. 
Behold yon prisoners three t 

The miller with two dames, on the breast of the Thames 
The platform is small, bat there's room for them all ; 
And they're dancing merrily. 

From the shore come the notes 

To their mill where it floats, 
To their house and their mill tethered fiist ; 
To the small wooden isle where, their work to b^;uile. 
They from morning to even take whatever is given ; — 
And many a blithe day they have pass'd. 

In sight of the spires, 

All alive with the fires 
Of the sun going down to his rest, 
In the broad open eye of the solitary sky. 
They dance, — ^there are Ihree, as jocund as free, 
While they dance on the calm river*s breast. 

Man and maidens wheel, 
They themselves make the reel, 
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STRAY PLEASURES. 

And their music's a prey which they seize ; 
It plays not for them, — what matter ! 'tis theirs ; 
And if they had care, it has scattered their cares, 
While they dance, ciying, " Long as ye please I" 

They dance not for me. 

Yet mine is their glee I 
Thus pleasure is spread through the earth 
In stray gifts, to be claimed by whoever shall find ( 
Thus a rich loving-kindness, redundantly kind, 
Mores all nature to gladness and mirth. 

The showers of the Spring 

Rouse the birds, and they sing. 
If the wind do but stir for his proper delight 
Each leaf, that and this, his neighbour will kiss ; 
Each wave^ one and t'other, speeds after his brother ; 
They are happy, for that Is their right 1 
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"THERE WAS A BOY." 

Trbks was a boy *, ye knew him well, ye cIi£Si 

And islmnds of Winander 1 Many a time, 

At erening, when the earlieit stars began 

To move along the edges of the hills^ 

Rising or setting, would he stand alone. 

Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake $ 

And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 

Pressed closely palm to palm and to his mouth 

Uj^ifted, he, as through an instrument. 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls. 

That they mig^t answer him. And they would sbont 

Across the watery vale, and shout again. 

Responsive to his call, ^with quivering peals, 

And long haloos, and screams, and echoes loud 

Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 

Of mirth and jocund din I And, when it chanced 

That pauses of deep silence mocked his skill. 

Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 

Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain torrents ; or the visible scene 

Would enter unawares into his mind. 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven, received 

Into the bosom of the steady lake. 

This boy was taken from his mates, and died 
In childhood, ere he was full twelve years old. 
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" THERE WAS A BOY." 

Fair are the woods, and beauteous is the spot, 

The vale where he was bom : the churchyard hangs 

Upon a slope above the village school ; 

And there, along that bank, when I have pass*d 

At evening, I believe that oftentimes 

A long half-hour together I have stood 

Mute — looking at the grave in which he lies ! 
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TO THE CUCKOO. 

BLITHE new-comer ! I have heard, 

1 hear thee and rejoice : 

Cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird. 
Or but a wandering voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass, 
Thy twofold shout I hear ! 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near 1 

Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers. 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery. 

The same whom in my school-boy days 

1 listened to ; that cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 
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TO THE CUCKOO. 

And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen I 

And I can listen to thee yet ! 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do b^et 
That golden time again. 

O blessed bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, fairy place ; 
That is fit home for thee I 
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A NIGHT-PIECE. 

The sky is overcast 
With a continuous cloud of texture close, 
Heavy and wan, all whitened by the moon, 
Which through that vale is indistinctly seen, 
A dull contracted circle, yielding light 
So feebly spread that not a shadow falls, 
Chequering the ground, from rock, plant, tree, or tower. 
At length a pleasant instantaneous gleam 
Startles the pensive traveller as he treads 
His lonesome path, with unobserving^eye 
Bent earthwards | he looks up — the clouds are split 
Asunder, — ^and above his head he sees 
The clear moon, and the glory of the heavens. 
There, in a black-blue vault she sails along. 
Followed by multitudes of stars, that, small. 
And sharp, and bright, along the dark abyss 
Drive as she drives. How fast they wheel away, 
Yet vanish not ! — the wind is in the tree, 
But they are silent ; still they roll along 
Immeasurably distant ; and the vault, 
Built round by those white clouds, enormous clouds. 
Still deepens its unfathomable depth. 
At length the vision closes ; and the mind, 
Not undisturl^d by the delight it feels, 
Which slowly settles into peaceful calm, 
Is left to muse upon the solemn scene. 
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YEW-TREES. 

There is a yew-tree, pride of Lorton Vale, 
Which to this day stands single, in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore, 
Not loath to furnish weapons for the bands 
Of Umfraville or Percy, ere they marched 
To Scotland's heaths : or those that crossed the sea, 
And drew their sounding bows at Azincour, 
Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers. 
Of vast circumf erence^nd gloom profound 
This solitary tree I — a living thing 
Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 
Of form and aspect too magnificent 
To be destroyed. But worthier still of note 
Are those fraternal four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 
Huge trunks ! and each particular tnmk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres, serpentine 
Upcoiling, and inveterately convolved, — 
Nor uninformed with phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane ; a pillared shade. 
Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue. 
By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
Perennially — beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, decked 
With unrejoicing berries, — ghostly shapes 
May meet at noontide ; Fear and trembling Hope, 
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YEW-TREES. 

Silence and Foresight — Death the skeleton. 
And Time the thadcw,— there to celebrate, 
As in a natural temple, scattered o*er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 
United worship ; or in mute repose 
To lie and listen to the mountain flood. 
Murmuring from Glaramara*s inmost caves. 
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"SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT/' 

She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars oi twilight fair. 
Like twilight's, too, her dusky hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay. 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too 1 

Her household motions light and free. 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food. 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller betwixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
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** SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT." 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned. 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light. I 

1 
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TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

O Nightingale ! thou surely art 

A creature of a fiery heart : 

These notes of thine — ^they pierce and pierce ; 

Tumultuous harmony and fierce ! 

Thou sing'st as if the god of wine 

Had helped thee to a valentine : 

A song in mockery and despite 

Of shades, and dews, and silent night, 

And steady bliss, and all the loves 

Now sleeping in these peaceful groves. 



I heard a stock-dove sing or say 
His homely tale this very day. 
His voice was buried among trees. 
Yet to be come at by the breeze ; 
He did not cease, but cooed, and cooed ; 
And somewhat pensively he wooed : 
He sang of love with quiet blending. 
Slow to b^n, and never ending ; 
Of serious faith and inward glee : 
That was the song*-the song for me I 
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GOODY BLAKE AND HARRY GILL. 

Oh I what'f the matter — what's the matter? 
What is 't that ails young Harry Gill ? 
That evermore his teeth they chatter. 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still 1 
Of waistcoats Harry has no lack. 
Good dufile gray and flannel fine ; 
He has a blanket on his back. 
And coats enough to smother nine. 

In March, December, and in July, 
Tis all the same with Harry Gill ; 
The neighbours tell, and tell you truly, 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 
At night, at morning, and at noon, 
'Tis all the same with Harry Gill ; 
Beneath the sun, beneath the moon. 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still ! 

Young Harry was a lusty drover. 
And who so stout of limb as he ? 
His cheeks were jred as ruddy clover ; 
His voice was like the voice of three. 
Old Goody Blake was old and poor ; 
Ill-fed she was, and thinly clad ; 
And any man who passed her door 
Might see how poor a hut she had. 
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GOODY BLAKE AND HARRY GILL. 

All day she spun in her poor dwellii^ ; 
And then her three hours* work at night ! 
Alas ! 'twas hardly worth the telling, 
It would not pay for candle light. 
This woman dwelt in Dorsetshire, — 
Her hut was on a cold hill-side. 
And in that country coals are dear. 
For they come far by wind and tide, 

By the same fire to boil their pottage, 
Two poor old dames, as I have known. 
Will often live in one small cottage : 
But she, poor woman ! dwelt alone. 
'Twas well enough when summer came, 
The long warm, lightsome summer day. 
Then at her door the canty dame 
Would sit, as any linnet gay. 

But when the ice our streams did fetter. 
Oh then how her old bones would shake ! 
You would have said, if you had met her, 
'Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. 
Her evenings then were dull and dead I 
Sad case it was, as you may think. 
So very cold to go to bed ; 
And not for cold to sleep a wink. 

Oh, joy for her t whene'er in winter 
The winds at night had made a rout ; 
And scattered many a lusty splinter 
And many a rotten bough about. 
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GOODY BLAKE AND HARRY GILL. 

Yet neyer had she, well or sick. 
As eveiy man who knew her says, 
A pile beforehand, wood or stick, 
Enongh to warm her for three days. 

Now, when the frost was past endnring. 
And made her poor old bones to ache. 
Could anything be more alluring 
Than an old hedge to Goody Blake ? 
And now and then, it mnst be said 
When her old bones were cold and chill. 
She left her fire, or left her bed. 
To seek the hedge of Harry Gill. 

Now Harry he had long suspected 
This trespass of old Goody Blake ; 
And vowed that she should be detected, 
And he on her would vengeance take ; 
And oft from his warm fire he'd go, 
And to the fields his road would take ; 
And there, at night, in frost and snow, 
He watched to seize old Goody Blake. 

And once, behind a rick of barley. 
Thus looking out did Harry stand : 
The moon was full and shining clearly, 
And crisp with frost the stubble land. 
He hears a noise — he's all awake — 
Again I on tip-toe down the hill 
He softly creeps — 'tis Goody Blake ; 
She's at the hedge of Harry Gill. 
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GOODY BLAKE AND HARRY GILL. 

Right glad was he when he beheld her ; 
Stick after stick did Goody pull : 
He stood behind a bush of elder, 
Till she had filled her apron fulL 
When with her load she turned about, 
The by-road back again to take, 
He started forward with a shout, 
And sprung upon poor Goody Blake. 

And fiercely by the arm he took her. 
And by the arm he held her fast. 
And fiercely by the arm he shook her, 
And cried, '* IVe caught you, then, at last ! 
Then Goody, who had nothing said. 
Her bundle from her lap let fall ; 
And kneeling on the sticks, she prayed 
To God, that is the Judge of all. 

She prayed, her withered hand uprearing, 
While Harry held her by the arm — 
** God ! who art never out of hearing, 
O may he never more be warm !" 
The cold, cold moon above her head. 
Thus on her knees did Goody pray, 
Young Harry heard what she had said : 
And icy cold he turned away. 



He went complaining all the morrow 
That he was cold and very chill : 
His face was gloom, his heart was sorrow ;-^ 
Alas, that day, for Harry Gill I 
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GOODY BLAKE AND HARRY GILL. 

That day be wore a riding-coat. 
Bat not a whit the warmer he : 
Another was on Thursday bought. 
And ere the Sabbath he had three. 

*Twas all in vain, a useless natter, — 
And blankets were about him pinned ; 
Yet still his jaws and teeth they clatter. 
Like a loose casement in the wind. 
And Harry's flesh it fell away ; 
And all who see him say, 'tis plain. 
That, live as long as live he may. 
He never will be warm again. 

No word to any man he utters, 
A-bed or up, to young or old ; 
But ever to himself he mutters, 
*' Poor Harry Gill is veiy cold." 
A-bed or up, by night or day. 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 
Now think, ye farmers all, I praj. 
Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill. 
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DAFFODILS. 

I WANDERED lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Flattering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in glee ; — 

A poet could not but be gay. 

In such a jocund company 1 

I gazed — and gazed — ^but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought ! 

For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils, 
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THE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN. 



At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears. 
Hangs a thrush that sings loud — ^it has sung for three years ; 
Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 
In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 

Tis a note of enchantment ; what ails her ? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 
Bright volumes of vapour through I/>thbury glide. 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail, 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove's. 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven : but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade : 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colours have all passed away from her eyes. 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC. 



An Orpheus ! an Orpheus ! — yes, faith may grow bold, 
And take to herself all the wonders of old ; — 
Near the stately Pantheon you*ll meet with the same, 
In the street that from Oxford hath borrowed its name. 

His station is there ; — and he works on the crowd, 
He sways them with harmony merry and loud. 
He fills with his power all their hearts to the brim — 
Was aught ever heard like his fiddle and him ? 

What an eager assembly — ^what an empire is this ! 
The weary have life, and the hungry have bliss ; 
The moui^ner is cheered, and the anxious have rest ; 
And the guilt-bnrthened soul is no longer oppressed. 

As the moon brightens round her the clouds of the night, 
So he, where he stands, is a centre of light I 
It gleams on the face, there, of dusky-browed Jack, 
And the pale-visaged baker's, with basket on back. 

That errand-bound 'prentice was passing in haste— 

What matter ! he's caught — and his time runs to waste^- 

The newsman is stopped, though he stops on the fret. 

And the half-breathless lamplighter, he's in the net I 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC 

The porter sits down on the weight that he tx>re : 
The Uss with her barrow wheels hither her store ; 
If a thief could be here he might pilfer at ease{ 
She sees the musician, 'tis all that she sees I 

He stands backed by the wall ; he abates not his din; 
His hat gives him vigour, with boons dropping in. 
From the old and the young, from the poorest — ^and there ! 
The one-pennied boy has his penny to spare. 

blest are the hearers, and proud be the hand 

Of the pleasure it spreads through so thankful a band ; 

1 am glad for him, blind as he is ! — ^all the while 

If they speak 'tis to praise, and they praise with a smile. 

That tall man, a giant in bulk and in height. 
Not an inch of his body is free from delight ; 
Can he keep himself still, if he would ? oh, not he ! 
The music stirs in him like wind through a tree. 

There's a cripple who leans on his crutch ; like a tower 
That long has leaned forward, leans hour after hour 2 — 
A mother, whose spirit in fetters is bound, 
Wliile she dandles the babe in her arms to the sound. 

Now, coaches and chariots ! roar on like a stream ; 
Here are twenty souls happy as souls in a dream : 
They are deaf to your murmurs —they care not for you. 
Nor what ye are flying, nor what ye pursue ! 
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STEPPING WESTWARD. 

While my fellow-traveller and I were .walking by the side of 
Loch Katrine, one fine evening after sunset, in our road to a hut, 
where, in the course of our tour, we had been hospitably enter- 
tained some weeks before, we met, in one of the loneliest parts of 
that solitary region, two well-dressed women, one of whom said to 
US, by way (^greeting, '* What, irou are stepping westward?" 

•* IVfiat, you are stepping westward?''^** Yea.'' 
'Twould be a wildish destiny. 
If we, who thus together roam 
In a strange land, and far from home, 
Were in this place the guests of chance : 
Yet who would stop, or fear to advance, 
Though home or shelter he had none, 
With such a sky to lead him on ? 

The dewy ground was dark and cold ; 
Behind, all gloomy to behold ; 
And stepping westward seem'd to be 
A kind of heavenfy destiny ; 
I liked the greeting : 'twas a sound 
Of something without place or bound ; 
And seemed to give me spiritual right 
To travel through that region bright. 

The voice was soft, and she who spake 
Was walking by her native lake ; 
The salutation had to me 
The very sound of courtesy ; 
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STEPPING WESTWARD. 

Its pofwer was fdt ; tnd wbSlt my eye 
Wat fixed upon the g^wiog skj. 
The edio of die voioe cnwioos^ 
A luunan aweetnes with the thcm^t 
Of tnvdling through the world that lay 
BaCMe me in my endkn way. 
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GLEN-ALMAIN ; 0R| THE NARROW GLEN. 

In this still place, remote fiom men, 

Sleeps Ossian, in the Narrow Glen ; 

In this still place, where murmurs on 

But one meek streamlet, only one : 

He sang of battles, and the breath 

Of stormy war, and yiolent death ; 

And should, methinks, when all was past, 

Have rightfully been laid at last 

Where rocks were rudely heaped, and rent 

As by a spirit turbulent ; 

Where sights were rough, and sounds were wild. 

And eveiything unreconciled ; 

In some complaining, dim retreat, 

For fear and melancholy meet ; 

But this is calm ; there cannot be 

A more entire tranquillity. 

Does then the bard sleep here indeed ? 
Or is it but a groundless creed ? 
What matters it ? — I blame them not 
Whose fancy in this only spot 
Was moved ; and in this way expressed 
Their notion of its perfect rest. 
A convent, even a hermit's cell 
Would break the silence of this dell : 
It is not quiet, is not ease ; 
But something deeper far than these : 
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GLEN-ALMAIN. 

The separation that is here 
Is of the grave : and of austere 
Yet happy feelings of the dead : 
And, therefore, was it rightly said 
That Ossian, last of all his race, 
lies buried in this lonely place. 
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TO A HIGHLAND GIRL. 
(At Inversnaidf upon Loch Lomond,) 



SwBET Highland Girl, a very shower 

Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 

Their utmost bounty on thy head : 

And these gray rocks ; this household lawn ; 

These trees, a veil just half withdrawn ; 

This fall of water, that doth make 

A murmur near the silent lake ; 

This little bay, a quiet road. 

That holds in shelter thy abode ; 

In truth, together do ye seem 

Like something fashioned in a dream ; 

Such forms as from their covert peep 

When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 

Yet dream and vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart ! 

God shield thee to thy latest years ! 

I neither know thee nor thy peers ; 

And yet my eyes are fiU'd with tears. 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away : 
For never saw I mien or face. 
In which more plainly I could trace 
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TO A HIGHLAND GIRL. 

Baugoitj and home-bred sense 
Ripening in peifect innocence. 
Here, scattered Hke a random seed. 
Remote from men, thou dost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy distress. 
And maidenly shamefacedness ; 
Thoa wearest npon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer, 
A §uc with gladness overspread ! 
Sweet looks, by human kindness bred I 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; 
With no restraint but such as spiings 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the readi 
Of thy few words of English speech ; 
A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures gtace and life I 
So have I, not unmoved in mind. 
Seen biids of tempest-loving kind. 
Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee, who art so beautiful ? 
Oh, happy pleasure I here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt your homely ways and dressy 
A shepherd, thou a shepherdess ! 
But I could frame a widi for thee 
More like a grave reality : 
Thou art to me but as a wave 
Of the wild sea ; and I would have 
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TO A HIGHLAND GIRL. 

Some claim upaa thee^ if I could. 
Though but of common neighbourhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see ! 
Thy elder brother I would be, 
Thy £Either, anything to thee I 

Now thanks to Heaven ! that of its pmoe 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 
Joy have I had ; and going hence 
I bear away my recompence. 
In spots like these it is we prize 
Our memory, leel that she hath eyes ; 
Then« why should I be loath to stir? 
I feel this pkce was nuule for her ; 
To give new pleasures like the past. 
Continued long as life shall last. 
Nor am I loath, though pleased at hearti 
Sweet Higjiland girl I from thee to part ; 
For I, methinks, till I grow old, 
As foir before me shall behold. 
As I do now, the cabin small, 
The lake, the bay, the waterfall ; 
And thee, the spirit of them all I 
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THE SOLITARY REAPER. 

Behold her, single in the field. 
Yon solitary Highland lass t 
Reaping and singing by heiself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 
Alone she cvts, and binds the gimin, 
And sings a melancholy strain. 
Oh, listen t for the vmle profound 
Is ererflowing with the soimd. 

No nightii^ale did ever chant 
So sweetly to reposing bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands : 
No sweeter voice was ever heard 
In spring-time from a cuckoo-bird 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago : 
Or is it some more humble lay. 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 
That has been, and may be again? 
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THE SOLITARY REAPER. 

Whatever the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work. 
And o'er the sickle bending ; — 
I listened till I had my fill : 
And, as I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN MARCH, 

IVhili resiiftg m ihg bridge at tktfe9i tf Brtihev^s 

Wattr. 



The cock is crowing. 

The stieam is flowing, 

The small birds twitter. 

The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun ; 

The oldest and youi^^ 

Are at work with the strongest ; 

The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty feeding like one ! 

Like an army defeated 

The snow hath retreated. 

And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hill ; 
The plough-boy is whooping — ^anon — ^anon : 

There's joy in the mountains ; 

There's joy in the fountains \ 

Small clouds are sailing 

Blue sky prevailing ; 
The lain is over and gone I 
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GIPSIES. 



Yet are they here^the same unbroken knot 
Of hnman beings, in the self-same spot ! 

Men, women, children, yea, the frame 

Of the whole spectacle the same I 
Only thttr fire seems bolder, yielding light, 
Now deep and red, the colouring of night. 

That on their gipsy-faces falls. 

Their bed of straw and blanket- walls. 
Twelve hours, twelve bounteous hours, are gone while I 
Have been a traveller under open sky. 

Much witnessing of change and cheer — 

Yet as I left I find them here I 
The weary sun betook himself to rest. 
Then issued vesper from the fulgent west. 

Outshining like a visible god 

The glorious path on which he trod. 
And now, ascending, after one dark hour. 
And one night's diminution of her power. 

Behold the m%hty moon ! this way 

She looks as if at them — ^but they 
R^;ard not her. Oh, better wrong and strife. 
Better vain deeds, or evil, than such life ! 

The silent heavens have goings-on ; 

The stars have tasks — ^but these have none ! 
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BEGGARS. 

She had a tall man's height, or more ; 
No bonnet screened her from the heat ; 
A long drab-coloured cloak she wore, 
A mantle, to her very feet, 
Descending with a graceful flow, 
And on her head a cap as white as new-fallen. snow. 

Her skin was of Egjrptian brown ; 
Haughty, as if her eye had seen 
Its own light to a distance thrown. 
She towered — fit person for a Queen. 
To head those ancient Amazonian files : 
Or ruling bandit's wife among the Grecian isles. 

Before me begging did she stand. 
Pouring out sorrows like a sea ; 
Grief after grief. On English land 
Such woes I knew could never be ; 
And yet a boon I gave her ; for the creature 
Was beautiful to see ; "a weed of glorious feature !" 

I \tft her apd pursued my way ; 
And soon before me did espy 
A pair of little boys at play, 
Chasing a crimson butterfly ; 
The taller followed with his hat in hand. 
Wreathed round with yellow flowers the gayest of the land. 
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BEGGARS. 

The other wore a rimless crown* 
With leaves of laurel stuck about ; 
And while both followed up and down. 
Each whooping with a meny shout ; 
In their fraternal features I could trace 
Unquestionable lines of that wild suppliant's face. 

They dart across my path, and lo 
Each ready with a plantive whine ; 
Said I, " Not half an hour ago 
Your mother has had alms of mine." 
"That cannot be,** one answered, — " she is dead.*' — 
I looked reproof— they saw— but neither hung his head. 

" She has been dead, sir, many a day.** 
Sweet boys, you're telling me a lie ; 
It was your mother, as I say— 
And in the twinkling of an eye, 
"Come^ come 1** cried one ; and, without more ado, 
Off to some other play the joyous vagrants flew. 
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YARROW UNVISITED. 
1803. 

From Stirling Castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravelled ; 
Had trod the banks of Clyde and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travelled ; 
And when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said my ** winsome Marrow^'" 
** Whate*er betide, we*Il turn aside, 
And see the Braes of Yarrow.*' 

*' Let Yarrow folk, /roe Selkirk town, 
Who have been buying, selling. 
Go back to Yarrow, 'tis their own, 
Each maiden to her dwelling ! 
On Yarrow's banks let herons feed. 
Hares couch, and rabbits burrow I 
But we will downwards with the Tweed, 
Nor turn aside to Yarrow 1 

•* There's Gala Water, Leader Haughs, 
Both lying right before us ; 
And Drybui^h, where with chiming Tweed 
The Lintwhites sing in chorus ; 
There's pleasant Tiviotdale, a land 
Made blithe with plough and harrow; 
Why throw away a needful day 
To go In search of Yarrow ? 
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YARROW UN VISITED. 

" What's Yarrow but a river bare, 

That glides the dark hills under ? 

There are a thousand such elsewhere 

As worthy of your wonder." 

— Strange words they seemed of slight and scorn ; 

My true love sighed for sorrow ; 

And looked me in the face, to think 

I thus could speak of Yarrow I 

" Oh ! green/* said I, " arc Yarrow holms, 
And sweet is Yarrow's flowing 1 
Fair hangs the apple frae the rock. 
But we will leave it growing. 
0*er hilly path and open strath 
We'll wander Scotland thorough ; 
But though so near, we will not turn 
Into the dale of Yarrow. 

*' Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Bum^mill meadow : 
The swan on still Saint Mary's Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow 1 
We will not see them ; will not go 
To-day, nor yet to-morrow ; 
Enough if in our hearts we know 
There's such a place as Yarrow. 

** Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown f 
It must, or we shall rue it ; 
We have a vision of our own ; 
Ah ! why should we undo it? 
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The tfcasiiied dreams of timcfl long past, 
Well keep them, winsome Manow I 
For when we're there, although 'tis fiur. 
Twill be another Yanrow? 

*' If care with freezing years should come. 

And wandering seem bat folly, — 

Should we be loath to stir from home, 

And yet be melancholy ; 

Should life be dull, and spirits low. 

Twin soothe us in <Mur sorrow 

Thai earth has something yet to show. 

The boony hobns of Yarrow ! " 
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1814. 

And is this Yarrow 7-^his the stream 

Of which my fancy cherished, 

So fidthfuHy, a waking dream? 

An image that hath perished ! 

Ohy that some minstrel's harp were near, 

To utter notes of gladness, 

And chase thb silence from the air. 

That fills my heart with sadness 1 

Yet why ? — a silvery current flows 

With uncontrolled meanderings ; 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 

Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 

And through her depths Saint Mary's Lake 

Is visibly delighted. 

For not a feature of those hills 

Is in the mirror slighted. 

A blue sky bends o'er Yarrow Vale, 
Save where that pearly whiteness 
Is round the rising sun diffused, 
A tender hazy brightness : 
Mild dawn of promise I that exckides 
All profitless dejection ; 
Though not unwilling here to admit 
A pensive recollection. 
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Where was it that the fomons flower 

Of Yanow Vale lay bleeding ? 

His bed perchance was yon smooth mound 

On which the herd is feeding : 

And haply from this crystal pool. 

Now peaceful as the morning. 

The water-wraith ascended thrice. 

And gave his doleful warning. 

Delicious is the lay that sings 
The haunts of happy lovers, 
The path that leads them to the grove, 
The leafy grove that covers : 
And pity sanctifies the verse ' 
That paints, by strength of sorrow, 
The unconquerable strength of love ; 
Bear witness, rueful Yarrow t 

But thou, that didst appear so fair 

To fond imagination. 

Dost rival in the light of day 

Her delicate creation : 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softness still and holy ; 

The grace of forest charms decayed. 

And pastoral melancholy. 

That region Icfl, the vale unfolds 
Rich groves of lofty stature. 
With Yarrow winding through the pomp 
Of cultivated nature; 
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And, rising from those lofty groves, 
Behold a ruin hoary ! 
The shattered front of Newark's towers. 
Renowned in Border stoxy. 

Fair scenes for childhood's opening bloom, 

For sportive youth to stray in ; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength ; 

And age to wear away in I 

Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss, 

A covert for protection 

Of tender thoughts that nestle there 

The brood of chaste affection I 

How sweet on this autumnal day. 
The wild wood-fruits to gather. 
And on my true love's forehead plant 
A crest of bloomii^ heather. 1 
And what if I enwreath'd my own ! 
'Twere no offence to reason ; 
The sober hills thus deck their brows 
To meet the wintry season. 

I see — ^but not by sight alone, 
Loved Yarrow, have I won thee ; 
A ray of fancy still survives •— 
Her sunshine plays upon thee I 
Thy ever youthful waters keep 
A course of lively pleasure ; 
And gladsome notes my lips can breathe, 
Accordant to the measure. 
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The vmpoufi Uiifer roimd the heif hts. 
Thef melt— «iid looii must 
One hour is theirs, nor more is 
Sad thought ! which I would banish. 
But that I know, where'er I go, 
Thy gtnniae image. Yarrow ! 
WiU dwdl with me-to he^hlcB )07, 
And chtcr wbj mind in aonow. 
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*^' With sacrifice, before the rising mom 
Perfonned, my slaughtered lord have I required ; 
And in thick darkness, amid shades forlorn. 
Him of the infernal gods hare I desired : 
Celestial pity I again implore ; — 
Restore him to my sight, great Jove, restore ! " 

So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 

With faith, the suppliant heavenward lifts her hands : 

While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Her countenance brightens — and her eye expands. 

Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature grows. 

And she expects the issue in repose. 

O terror ! what hath she perceived ? O joy ! 
What doth she look on — whom doth she behold ? 
Her hero slain upon the beach of Troy ? 
His vital presence — his corporeal mould ? 
It is — if sense deceive her not — 'tis he ! 
And a god l^ds him — wingM Mercury I 

Mild Hermes spake, and touched her with his wand 
That calms all fear : " Such grace hath crowned thy prayer. 
Laodamia, that at Jove's command 
Thy husband walks the paths of upper air : 
He comes to tarry with thee three hours' space ; 
Accept the gift ; behold him face to face ! " 
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Forth tpimng the impassioned queen her lord to clasp ; 

Again that consummation she essayed ; 

But unsubstantial form eludes her grasp 

As often as that eager grasp was made. 

The phantom parts^but parts to reunite 

And reassome his place before her s%ht. 

*' Protesilaus, lo I thy guide is gone I 
Confirm, I pray, the vision with thy voice : 
This is our palace, — ^yonder is thy throne : 
Speak; and the floor thou tread'st on will retoice. 
Not to appal me have the gods bestowed 
This precious boon, — and blessed a sad abode." 

" Great Jove, Laodamta, doth not leave 
His gifts imperfect : — Spectre though I be, 
I am not sent to scare thee or deceive. 
But in reward of thy fidelity. 
And something also did my worth obtain ; 
For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 

» 

'* Thou knowest, the Delphic oracle foretold 
That the first Greek who touched the Trojan strand 
Should die ; but me the threat could not withhold : 
A generous cause a victim did demand ; 
And forth I leapt upon the sandy plain ; 
A self-devoted chief— by Hector slain.'* 

"Supreme of heroes— bravest, noblest, best ! 
Thy matchless courage I bewail no more, 
Which then, when tens of thousands were depressed 
By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore ; 
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Thou iband'st — and I forgive thee— here thou art^- 
A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 

" But thou, though capable of sternest dfced, 
Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave ; 
And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
That thou shouldsC cheat the malice of the grave ! 
Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 
As when their breath enriched Tbessalian air. 

*' No spectre greets me, — ^no vain shadow this : 
Come, blooming hero, place thee by my side ! 
Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me« this day a second time thy bride ! " 
Jove frowned in heaven : the conscious Parcas threw 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 

"This visage tells thee that my doom is past : 
Know, virtue were not virtue if the joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish. — Earth destroys 
Those raptures duly — Erebus disdains : 
Calm pleasures there abide — majestic pains. 

" Be taught, O faithful consort, to control 
Rebellious passion ; for the gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult of the soul ; 
A fervent, not ungovernable love. 
Thy transports moderate ; and meekly mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn ." 

" Ah, wherefore?— Did not Hercules by force 
Wrest from the guardian monster of the tomb 
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Alocfttii ft feftniflMtod cons^ 
Given back to dwell on earth in yenuU bloom ? 
Medea*t tpcUs diqpened the weight of yean, 
And ifiion stood a yoath 'mid youthful peen. 

"The gods to us are merdlul — and they 

Yet further may relent : for mightier far 

Than strength of nerre and sinew, or the sway 

Of magic, potent over sun and star* 

Is love — though oft to agony distres't ; 

And tbott|^ his fitvooiite seat be feeble woman's bceast. « 



** But if thou goest, I follow ." " Peace 1 " he said- 
She looked upon him and was calmed and cheered ; 
The ghastly colour from his lips had fled ; 
In his deportment, shape, and mien, appeared 
Elysian beauty — ^melancholy gnu:e — 
Brought from a pensive though a happy place. 

He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to beat away^no strife to heal — 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure; 
Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued : 

Of all that is most beauteous — imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streaips, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air. 
And £elds invested with purpureal gleams ; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey, 
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Yet there the son! ahall enter whidi htfh earned 

That privUege bj Ttrtue.— •« III," said he, 

" The end of nan's existence I discerned, 

Who from ignoble games and revelry 

Coold draw, when we had parted, vain delight 

While tears were thy best pastime,— day and ni|^t : 

*' And while my youthful peers, before my eyes 
(Each hero following his peculiar bent) 
Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial spoits,~-or, seated in the tent. 
Chieftains and kings in council were detained ; 
What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained^ 

** The wished-for wind was given : — I then revolved 

The oracle upon the silent sea ; 

And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 

That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 

The foremost prow in pressing to the strand, — 

Mine the first blood that tinged the Trojan sand. 

*' Yet bitter, ofttimes bitter, was the pang ^^^ 

When of thy loss I thought, beloved wife ; ifp 

On thee too fondly did my memory hang, 

And on the joys we shared in mortal life,-* 

The paths which we had trod—these fountains — flowers ; 

My new-planned cities, and unfinished towers. 

*' But should suspense permit the foe to cry, 
' Behold, they tremble ! — ^haughty their array^ 
Yet of their number no one dares to die ? ' — 
In soul I swept the indignity away : 
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Old frailties then reonrred :— but lofty tbovglit. 
In act embodied, my deliverance wrought. 

*' And thou, though strong in love» art all too weak 

In reason, in self-government too slow ; 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 

Our blessed reunion in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathised ; 

Be thy affections raised and solemnised. 

" Learn by a mortal yearning to aacend 
Towards a higher object : — Love was given. 
Encouraged, sanctioned chiefly for this end : 
For this the passion to excess was driven — 
That self might be annulled ; her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love.*' 

Aloud she shrieked — ^for Hermes reappeara I 

Round the dear shade she would have dung — *tis vain 

The hours are past, — too brief had they been years ; 

Aodhim no mortal effort can detain : 

Swm toward the realms that know not earthly day. 

He through the portal takes his silent way — 

And on the palace floor a lifeless corse she lay. 

Ah, judge her gently who so deeply loved ! 
Her, who, in reason's spite, yet without crime^ 
Was in a trance of passion thus removed ! 
Delivered from the galling yoke of time. 
And these frail elements — to gather flowers 
Of Uissful quiet 'mid unfading bowers. 
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Yet tears to human suffering are due ; 
And mortal hopes defeated and overthrown 
Are moum'd by man, and not by man alone 
As fondly he believes. — Upon the side 
Of Hellespont (such faith was entertainM) 
A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 
From out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That Ilium's walls were subject to their view, 
The trees' tall summits withered at the sight : 
A constant interchange of growth and blight ! 
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What crowd is this— what have we here? we must not 

pest it by; 
A telescope apon its frame, and pointed to the sky ; 
Long is it as a barber's pole, or mast of little boat. 
Some little pleasure-skiff that doth on Thames's waters float. 

The showman chooses well his place, 'tis Leicester's bosy 

square; 
And is as happy in his night, for the heavens are blue 

and fair ; 
Calm, though impatient, is the crowd ; each stands ready 

with the fee, 
Impatient till his moment comes^what an insight must it 

bel 

Yet, showman, where can lie the cause ? Shall thy imple- 
ment have blame, 
A boaster, that when he is tried, fails, and is put to shame ? 
Or is it good as others are, and be their eyes in fault ? 
Their eyes, or minds ? or, finally, is yon resplendent vault ? 

Is nothing of that radiant pomp so good as we have here ? 
Or gives a thing but small delight that never can be dear ? 
The silver moon, with all her vales, and hills of mightiest 

fame^ 
Do they betray us when theyVe seen—or are they but a 

name? 
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-Or IS it nther Uiat conceit rapacious is and stronc 
And bounty never yields so much hut it seems to do her 

wrong? 
Or is it, that when human souls a journey long have had. 
And are returned into themsdves, they cannot but be sad ? 

Or must we be constrained to think that these spectators 
rude, 

Poor in estate, of manners base, men of the multitude, 

Have souls which never yet have risen, and therefore pros- 
trate lie ? 

No^ IKH this cannot be^men thirst for power and majesty ! 

I>oes, then, a deep and earnest thought the blissful mind 

employ 
Of him who gases, or has gased ? a grave and steady joy, 
That doth reject all show of pride, admits no outward sigD« 
Becaase not of this noisy world, but silent and divine ! 

^Whatever be the cause, 'tis sure that they who pry and pore 
Seem to meet with little gain, seem less happy than before. 
One after one they take their turn, nor have I one espied 
That doth not ilackly go away, as if dinatisfied. 
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There was a roaring in the wind all night ; 
The rain came heavily, and fell in floods ; 
Bat now the sun is rising calm and bright ; 
The birds are singing in the distant woods ; 
Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods ; 
The jay make$ answer as the magpie chatters ; 
And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters. 

All things that love the sun are oat of doors ; 
The sky rejoices in the morning's birth ; 
The grass is bright with rain-drops ; on the moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth ; 
And with her feet she from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist ; that, glittering in the sun. 
Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth ran. 

I was a traveller then upon the moor : 
I saw the hare that raced about with joy ; 
I heard the woods and distant waters roar. 
Or heard them not, as happy as a boy : 
The pleasant season did my heart employ : 
My old remembrances went from me wholly ; 
And all the ways of men, so vain and melancholy ! 

But, as it sometimes chanceth, from the might 
Of joy in minds that can no further go, 
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As high as we have mounted in delight 
In our dejection do we sink as low, 
To me that morning did it happen so. 
And fears and fancies thick upon me came ; 
Dim sadness — and blind thoughts, I knew not, nor could name. 

I heard the skylark singing in the sky ; 
And I bethought me of the playful hare : 
Even such a happy child of earth am I ; 
Even as these blissful creatures do I fare ; 
Far from the world I walk, and from all care ; 
But there may come another day to me — 
Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty. 

My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought 
As if life's business were a summer mood : 
As if all needful things would come unsought 
To genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 
But how can he expect that others should 
Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all ? 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride ; 
Of him who walked in glory and in joy 
Behind his plough upon the mountain side : 
By our own spirits are we deified ; 
We poets in our youth b^n in gladness ; 
But thereof come in the end despondency and madness. 

Now, whether it were by peculiar grace, 
A leading from above, a something given, 
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Yet it befel, that in this lonely place, 
And I with these untoward thoughts had striven. 
Beside a pool bare to the eye of heaven 
I saw a man before me unawares : 
The oldest man he seemed that ever wore g^ray hairSk. 

My course I stopped as soon as I espied 
The old man in that naked wilderness : 
Close by a pond upon the farther side 
He stood alone : a minute's space I guess 
I watched him, he continued motionless : 
To the pool's farther margin then I drew. 
He being all the while before me full in view. 

As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Couched on the bald top of an eminence,. 
Wonder to all who do the same espy 
By what means it could thither come and whence. 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense : 
like a sea-beast crawled forth, which on a shelf 
Of lock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself;; 

Such seemed this man, not all alive nor dead. 
Nor all asleep in his extreme old age : 
His body was bent double, feet and head 
Coming together in life's pilgrimage, 
As if some dire constraint of pain, or rage 
Of sickness felt by him in times long past, 
A more than human weight upon his frame had cast. 

Hhnself he propped, his body, limbs, and face. 
Upon a long gray stafif of shaven wood ; 
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And, still as I drew near with gentle pace, 
Beside the little pond or moorish flood, 
Motionless as a cloud the old man stood ; 
That heareth not the loud winds when they call, 
And moveth altogether, if it move at all. 

At length himself unsettling, he the pond 
Stirred with his staff, and fixedly did look 
Upon the muddy water, which he conned, 
As if he had been reading in a book : 
And now such freedom as I could I took, 
And, drawing to his side, to him did say, 
" This morning gives us promise of a glorious day." 

A gentle answer did the old man make. 
In courteous speech, which forth he slowly drew : 
And him with further words I thus bespake : 
'* What kind of work is that which you pursue ? 
This is a lonesome place for one like you." 
He answered while a flash of mild surprise 
Broke from the sable orbs of his yet vivid eyes. 

His words came feebly, from a feeble chest. 
Yet each in solemn order followed each. 
With something of a lofty utterance dressed : 
Choice word, and measured phrase ; above the reach 
Of ordinary men ; a stately speech ; 
Such as grave livers do in Scotland use, — 
Religious men who give to God and man their dues. 

He told that to these waters he had come 
To gather leeches, being old and poor. 
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Employment hazardous and wearisome ! 
And he had many hardships to endure ; 
From pond to pond he roamed, from moor to moor. 
Housing, with God's good help, by choice or chance ; 
And in this way he gained an honest maintenance. 

The old man still stood talking by my side ; 
But now his voice to me was like a stream 
Scarce heard, nor word from word could I divide ; 
And the whole body of the man did seem 
Like one whom I had met with in a dream ; 
Or like a man from some far region sent 
To give me human strength by apt admonishment. 

My former thoughts returned : the fear that kills. 
And hope that is unwilling to be fed ; 
Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ilk ; 
And mighty poets in their misery dead. 
Perplexed, and longing; to be comforted. 
My question eagerly did I renew, 
" How is it that you live, and what is it you do ? " 

He with a smile did then his words repeat ; 
And said, that, gathering leeches, far and wide 
He travelled ; stirring thus about his feet 
The waters of the pools where they abide. 
" Once I could meet with them on every side ; 
But they have dwindled long by slow decay. 
Yet still I persevere, and find them where I may.*' 

While he was talking thus, the lonely places 
The old man's shape and speech, all troubled me ; 
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In my mind's eye I seemed to see him pace 
About the weaiy moors continually, 
Wandering about alone and silently. 
While I these thoughts within myself pursued, 
He, having made a pause, the same discourse renew'd. 

And soon with this he other matter blended. 
Cheerfully uttered, with demeanour kind, 
But stately in the main ; and when he ended, 
I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that decrepit man so firm a mind. 
" God," said I, *' be my help and stay secure ; 
I'll think of the leech-gatherer on the lonely moor.*' 
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HART-LEAP WELL. 

The Knight had ridden down from Wenslqr Moor 
With the slow motion of a summer's cloud ; 
He turned aside towards a vassal's door. 
And '* Bring another horse ! " he cried aloud. 

" Another horse I " — ^that shout the vassal heard. 
And saddled his best steed, a comely gray ; 
Sir Walter mounted him ; he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 

Joy sparkled in the prancing courser's eyes ; 
The horse and horseman are a happy pair ; 
But though Sir Walter like a falcon flies. 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 

A rout this morning left Sir Walter's hall, 
That, as they galloped, made the echoes roar ; 
But horse and man are vanished, one and all ; 
Such race, I think, was never seen before. 

Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 
Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain : 
Blanch, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind» 
FoUow, and up the weary mountain strain^ 

The Knight hallooed, he chid and cheered them on 
With suppliant gestures and Qpbraidings stern ; 
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Bat breath and eyesight fail ; and, one by one 
The dogs ase stretched among the mountain fern. 

Where is the throng, the tumult of the race ? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown ? — 
This chase it looks not like an earthly chase ; 
Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone. 

The poor Hart toils along the mountain side ; 
I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 
Nor will I mention by what death he died ; 
But now the Knight beholds him lying dead. 

Dismounting then, he leaned against a thorn ; 
He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy, 
He neither smack'd his whip, nor blew his horn. 
But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 

Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned^ 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious feat ; 
Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned ; 
And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 

Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched : 
His nostril touched a spring beneath the hill, 
And with the last deep groan his breath had fetched. 
The waters of the spring were trembling still. 

And now, too happy for repose or rest, 

(Never had living man such joyful lot !) 

Sir Walter walked all round, north, south, and west. 

And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 



HAET-LEAP WELL. 

And dimlmig up the hill, (it was at least 
Nine roods of sheer ascent). Sir Walter found 
Three several hoof-marks which the hunted beast 
Had left imprinted on the verdant ground. 

Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, '* Till now 
Such sight was never seen by living eyes : 
Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brqw» 
Down to the Teiy fountain where he lies. 

*' 111 build a pleasure-house upon this ^t. 
And a small arbour made for rural joy ; 
Twill be the traveller's shed, the pi^rim's cot, 
A place of love for damwtfs that are coy. 

** A cunning artist will I have to frame 

A basin for that fountain in the dell ! 

And they who do make mention of the same 

From this day forth shaU caU it Hart-Leap Well. 

" And, gallant Stag I to make thy praises knows* 
Another monument shall here be riUsed ; 
Three several pillars, each a rough-hewn stone. 
And planted where thy hoofe the turf have graze<L 

^' And in the summer-time, when days are lon£^ 
I will come hither with my paramour ; 
And with the dancers, and the minstrel's song* 
We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 

" Till the foundations of the mountains fail. 
My mansion with its arbour shall endure ^-* 
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The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 
And them who dwell among the woods of Ure 1** 

Then home he went, and left the Hart, stone dead, 
With breathless nostrils stretched above the spring.- 
Soon did the Knight perform what he had said. 
And far and wide the fame thereof did ring. 

Ere thrice the moon into her port had steered, 
A cup of stone received the living well ; 
Three pillars of rude stone Sir Walter reared. 
And built a house of pleasure in the dell. 

And near the fountain, flowers of stature tall, 
With trailing plants and trees were intertwined, ~- 
Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 
A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 

And thither, when the summer days were long, 
Sir Walter led his wondering paramour ; 
And with the dancers, and the minstrel's song, 
Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 

The Knight, Sir Walter, died in course of time. 
And his bones lie in his paternal vale.— 
But there is matter for a second rhyme. 
And I to this would add another tale. 
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PART SECOND. 



Thk moving accident is not my trade : 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts : 
Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 

As I from Hawes to Richmond did repair. 
It chanced that I saw standing in a dell. 
Three aspens at three comers of a square ; 
And one, not four yards distant, near a well. 

What this imported I could ill divine : 
And, pulling now the rein, my horse to stop, 
I saw three pillars standing in a line, 
The last stone pillar on a dark hill-top. 

The trees were gray, with neither arms nor head ; 
Half- wasted the square mound of tawny green ; 
So that you just might say, as then I said, 
*' Here, in old time, the hand of man hath been.*' 

I looked upon the hill both far and near. 
More doleful place did''never eye survey ; 
It seemed as if the spring-time came n»t here. 
And Nature here were willing to decay. 

I stood, in various thoughts and fancies lost, 
When one who was in shepherd's garb attired, 
Cam^ up the hollow : him did I accost. 
And what this place might be I then inquired. 
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The shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehearsed. 
" A jolly place," said he, *' in times of old 1 
But something ails it now ; the spot is cursed. 

** You see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood — 
Some say that they are beeches, others elms — 
These were the bower ; and here a mansion stood. 
The finest palace of a hundred realms ! 

" The arbour does its own condition tell ; 
You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream ; 
But as to the great lodge ! you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

''There's neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep. 
Will wet his lips within that cup of stone ; 
And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep. 
This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

"Some say that here a murder has been done, 
And blood cries out for blood ; but for my part, 
I've guessed, when I've been sitting in the sun, 
That it was all for that unhappy Hart. 

"What thoughts must through the creature's brain have 

passed! 
Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep. 
Are but three bounds — and look, sir, at this last — 
O master ! it has been a cruel leap. 

*' For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race ; * 

And in my simple mind we cannot tell 
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What cause the Hart might have to love this place. 
And come and make his deathbed near the well. 

" Here on the grass, perhaps, asleep he sank. 
Lolled by the fountain in the summer-tide ; 
This water was perhaps the first he drank. 
When he had wandered from his mother's side. 

" In April, here beneath the scented thorn. 
He heard the birds their morning carols sing ; 
And he, perhaps, for ought we know, was born 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 

" Now here is neither grass nor pleasant shade. 
The sun on drearier hollow never shone ; 
So will it be, as I have often said. 
Till trees and stones and fountain all are gone." 

" Gray-headed shepherd, thon hast spoken well : 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine : 
This beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 
His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 

" The Being that is in the clouds and air. 
That is in the green leaves among the groves* 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom He loves. 

** The pleasure-house is dust ; — behind, before, 
This is no common waste, no common gloom ; 
But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 
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" She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 
That what we are, and have been, may be known ; 
Bat, at the coming of the milder day. 
These monuments shall all be overgrown. 

'* One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide. 
Taught both by what she shews and what conceals, 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.*' 
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AT THK FBAST OF BROUGHAM CASTLB« 

Upon thi Restoratum of Lord Clifford, the Shepherd^ to the 
Estates and Honours of his Ancestors, 

High in the breathless hall the miinstiel sate, 
And £amont*s murmur mingled with the song. — 
The words of ancient time I thus translate, 
A festal strain that hath been silent long : — 

" From town to town, from tower to tower. 
The red rose is a gladsome flower. 
Her thirty years of winter past. 
The red rose is revived at last ; 
She lifts her head for endless spring, 
For everlasting blossoming : 
Both roses flourish, red and white ; 
In love and sisterly delight. 
The two that were at strife are blended. 
And all old troubles now are ended. 
Joy ! joy to both ! but most to her 
^Vho is the flower of Lancaster ! 
Behold her how she smiles to-day 
On this great throng, this bright array I 
Fair greeting doth she send to all 
From every comer of the hall ; 
But, chiefly, from above the board. 
Where sits in state our rightful lord, 
A Clifibrd to his own restored ! 
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" They came with banner, spear, and shield ; 
And it was proved in Bosworth field. 
Not long the avenger was withstood— 
Earth helped him with the cry of blood : 
St. George was for us, and the might 
Of blessM angels crowned the right. 
Loud voice the land hath uttered forth, 
We loudest in the faithful North : 
Our fields rejoice, our mountains ring, 
Our streams proclaim a welcoming ; 
Our strong abodes and castles see 
The glory of their loyalty. 

'* How glad is Skipton at this hour — 
Though she is but a lonely tower I 
To vacancy and silence left : 
Of all her guardian sons bereft — 
Knight, squire or yeomen, page or groom ; 
We have them at the feast of Brougham. 
How glad Pendr^on — though the sleep 
Of years be on her I — She shall reap 
A taste of this great pleasure, viewing 
As in a dream her own renewing. 
Rejoiced is Brough, right glad I deem 
Beside her little humble stream : 
And she that keepeth watch and ward 
Her statelier Eden's course to guard ; 
They both are happy at this hour, 
Though each is but a lonely tower ! — 
But here is perfect joy and pride 
For one fair house by Eamont*s side, 
This day distinguished without peer ; 
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To see her master and to cheer 
Him, and his lady mother dear I 

" Oh ! it was a time forlorn 
When the fatherless was bom — 
Gi^e her wings that she may fly, 
Or she sees her infant die ! 
Swords that are with slaughter wild 
Hunt the mother and the child. 
Who will take them from the light ?^- 
Yonder is a man in sight — 
Yonder is a house — ^but where ? 
No, they must not enter there. 
To the cares, and to the brooks. 
To the clouds of heaven ^e lodks ; 
She is speechless, but her eyes 
Pray in ghostly agonies. 
Blissful Mary, niother mild. 
Maid and mother undefiled, 
Save a mother and her child ! 

*• Now who is he that bounds with j6y 
On Carrock's side, a shepheird boy? 
No thoughts hath he but thoughts that pass 
Light as the wind along the grass. 
Can this be he who hither came 
In secret, like a smothered flame ? 
O'er whom such thankful tears were shed, 
For shelter, and a poor man's bread ! 
God loves the child ; and God hath willed 
That those dear words should be fulfilled, 
The lady's words, when forced away, 
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The last she to her habe did saj* 
' My own, my own, thy fellow-goest 
I may not be ; but rest thee, rest. 
For lowly shepherd's life is best I 

" Alas I when evil men are strong, 
No life is good, no pleasure long. 
The boy must part fiom Mosedale*s groves, 
And leave Blencathara's rugged cores. 
And quit the flowers that summer brings 
To Glenderamakin's lofty springs ; 
Must Tanish, and his careless cheer 
Be turned to heaviness and fear. — 
Give Sir Lancelot Threlkeld praise I 
Hear it, good man, old in days I 
Thou tree of covert and of rest 
For this young bird that is distrest ; 
Among thy branches safe he lay. 
And he was free to sport and play. 
When falcons were iJbroad for prey. 

** A recreant harp, that sings of fear 
And heaviness in Clifford's ear I 
I said, when evil men are strong. 
No life is good, no pleasure long, 
A weak and cowardly untruth I 
Our Clifford was a happy youth, 
And thankful through a weary time. 
That brought him up to manhood's prime.— 
Again he wanders forth at will. 
And tends a flock from hill to hill : 
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His garb is hnmble ; neVr was seen, 

Sach garb with sach a noble mien ; 

Among the shepherd grooms no mate 

Hath he, a child of strength and state ! 

Yet lacks not friends for solemn glee. 

And a cheerful company. 

That learned of him submissive ways. 

And comforted his private days. 

To his side the fallow deer 

Came, and rested without fear ; 

The eagle, lord of land and sea, 

Stooped down to pay him fealty ; 

And both the undying fish that swim 

Through Bowscale Tarn did wait on him, 

The pair were servants of his eye 

In their immortality ; 

They moved about in open sight, 

To and fro, for his delight. 

He knew the rocks which angels haunt 

On the mountains visitant ; 

He hath kenned them taking wing : 

And the caves where fairies sing 

He hath entered, and been told 

By voices how men lived of old. 

Among the heavens his eye can see 

Face of thing that is to be ; 

And, if men report him right. 

He can whispei words of might. — 

Now another day is come, 

Fitter hope, and nobler doom : 

He hath thrown aside his crook. 

And hath buried deep his book ; 
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Armour ntsting in his halls 

On the blood of Clifford calls :— 

* Quell the Scot !' exclaims the lance — 

• Bear me to the heart of France ' 
Is the longing of the shield — 

Tell thy name, thou trembling field ; 

Field of death, where'er thou be, 

Groan thou with our victory ! 

Happy day, and mighty hour. 

When our shepherd, in his power, 

Maird and horsed, with lance and sword, 

To his ancestors restored 

Like a reappearing star, 

Like a glory from afar. 

First shall head the flock of war !" 



Alas 1 the fervent harper did not know 
That for a tranquill soul the lay was framed. 
Who, long compelled in humble walks to go. 
Was softened into feeling, soothed and tamed. 



Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills. 
The silence that is in the starry sky. 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 



In him the savage virtue of the race. 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead 
Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 
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Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The shepherd lord was honoured more and more ; 
And, ages after he was laid in earth, 
** The good Lord Clifford " was the name he bore. 
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Ybs I full surely 'twas the echo. 
Solitary, clear, profound, 
Answe'rix^ to thee, shouting cuckoo ! 
Giving to thee sound for sound. 

Unsolicited reply 
To a babblipg wanderer sent ; 
Like her ordinary cry, 
Like— but, oh, how different ! 

Hears not also mortal life ? 
Hear not we, unthinking creatures ? 
Slaves of folly, love, or strife, 
Voices of two different natures ? 

Have not we too?— Yes we have 
Answers, and we know not whence ; 
Echoes from beyond the grave, 
Recognised intelligence ! 

Such within ourselves we hear 
Ofttimes, ours though sent from far ; 
Listen, ponder, hold them dear ; 
For of God,— of God they are ! 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

AS XT APPEARED TO ENTHUSIASTS AT ITS COMMENCEMENT. 

Oh, pleasant exercise of hope and joy I 
For mighty were the aoxiliars which then stood 
Upon our side, we who were strong in love I 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven ! — Oh ! times 
In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance ! 
When reason seemed the most to assert her rights. 
When most intent on making of herself 
A prime enchantress — to assist the work. 
Which was then going forward in her name ! 
Not favoured spots alone, but the whole earth. 
The beauty wore of promise — that which sets 
(As at some moment might not be unfelt 
Among the bowers of paradise itself) 
The budding rose above the rose full blown. 
What temper at the prospect did not wake 
To happiness unthought of? The inert 
Were roused, and lively natures rapt away I 
They who had fed their childhood upon dreams, 
The playfellows of fancy, who had made 
All powers of swiftness, subtilty and strength 
Their ministers, — ^who in lordly wise had stirred 
Among the grandest objects of the sense. 
And dealt with whatsoever they found there 
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As if they had within some lurking right 
To wield it ; — ^they, too, who of gentle mood 
Had watched all gentle motions, and to these 
Had fitted their own thoughts, schemers more mild, 
And in the region of their peaceful selves ; — 
Now was it that both found, the meek and lofty 
Did both find helpers to their heart's desire, 
And stujBf at hand, plastic as they could wish, — 
Were called upon to exercise their skill. 
Not in Utopia, — subterraneous fields, — 
Or some secreted island. Heaven knows where ! 
But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us — the place where in the end 
We find our happiness, or not at all I 
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composed a nw milis abovb tintern abbey, on re- 
visiting the banks of the wye during a tour. 

July, 1798, 

Five years have passed ; five siunmers with the length 

Of five long winters 1 and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their mountain springs 

With a sweet inland murmur. — ^Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs. 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion : and connect 

The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 

These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard tults. 

Which, at this season, with their unripe firuits. 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 

Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 

The wild green landscape. Once again I see 

These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 

Of sportive wood run wild ; these past<»al fieurms 

Green to the very door 9 and wreaths of smoke 

Sent up, in silence, from among the trees 3 

With some uncertain notice^ as might seem. 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods. 

Or of some hermit's cave, where by his fire 

The hermit sits alone. 
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These beauteous forms 
Through a long absence have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man's eye : 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I hare owed to them. 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet. 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration : — ^feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure ; such, p^haps, 
As have no sli^t or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man's life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust. 
To them I may have owed another gift. 
Of aspect more sublime : that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery. 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened ; — ^that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on,^- 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame. 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things^ 

If this 
Be but a vain belief, yet, oh ! how oft. 
In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
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Of joyless daylight — ^when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world. 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart. 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee ! 

sylvan Wye ! Thou wanderer through the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee I 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought. 

With many recognitions dim and faint. 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity. 

The picture of the mind revives again : ' 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 

That in this moment there is life and food 

For future years. And so I dare to hope, 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 

1 came among these hills ; when like a roe 
I bounded o*er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever Nature led ; more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For Nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days. 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all. I cannot paint 
What then I was. ^The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock. 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite : a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm. 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. That time is past, 
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And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 

Have followed, for such loss, I would believe, 

Abimdant recompence. > For I have learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity. 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. /^nd I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns^ 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. J Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows, and the woods. 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 

Of eye and ear, both what they half create, \ 

And what perceive ; well-pleased, to recognise 

In Nature and the language of the sense. 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 

Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance^ 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay ; 
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For thon ait with me, here, upon the banks 

Of this fair river ; thou, my dearest friend. 

My dear, dear friend, and in thy voice I catch 

The kudgnage of my former heart, and read 

My former pleasures in the shooting lights 

Of thy wild eyes. Oh ! yet a litUe while 

Bfay I behold in thee what I was once. 

My dear, dear sister ! and this prayer I make 

Knowing that Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her : 'tis her privil^e. 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 

From joy to joy : for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life. 

Shall e*er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 

Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 

To blow against thee : and, in after years. 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 

Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms. 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh I then. 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 
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And these my exhortations ! nor, perchance, 

If I should be where I no more can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 

Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 

We stood together ; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came. 

Unwearied in that service : rather say 

With warmer love, oh I with far deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, 

That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty clifi& 

And thb green pastoral landscape, were to me 

More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake. 
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LEFT UPON A SEAT IN A YEW-TRBE WHICH STANDS NEAR 
THE LAKE OF BSTHWAITE, ON A DESOLATE PART OF 
THE SHORE, COMMANDING A BEAUTIFUL PROSPECT. 

Nay, travelleT ! rest. This lonely yew-tree stands 
Far from all human dwelling : what if here 
No Sparkling rivulet spread the verdant herb ? 
What if the bee loves not these barren boughs ? 
Yet if the wind breathe soft, the curling waves. 
That break against the shore, shall lull thy mind 
By one soft impulse saved from vacancy. 

Who he was 
That piled these stones, and with the mossy sod 
First covered o*er, and taught this aged tree 
With its dark arms to form a circling bower, 
I well remember. He was one who owned 
No common soul. In youth by science nursed. 
And led by nature into a wild scene 
Of lofty hopes, he to the world went forth 
A favoured being, knowing no desire 
Which genius did not hallow, — 'gainst the taint 
Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy, and hate. 
And scorn, — against all enemies prq>ared 
All but neglect The world, for so it thought. 
Owed him no service : wherefore he at once 
With indignation turned himself away. 
And with the food of pride sustained his soul 
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In solitude. Stranger ! these gloomy boughs 
Had charms for him : and here he loved to sit» 
His only visitants a straggling sheep, 
The stone-chat, or the glancing-sand piper. 
And on these barren rocks, with fern and heath, 
And juniper and thistle sprinkled o'er. 
Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 
A morbid pleasure nourished, tracing here 
An emblem of his own unfruitful life : 
And lifting up his head, he then would gaze 
On the more distant scene, — ^how lovely 'tis 
Thou seest, — and he would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, — and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty still more beauteous I Nor that time 
When Nature had subdued him to herself, 
Would he forget those beings, to whose minds 
Warm from the labours of benevolence. 
The world, and human life, appeared a scene 
Of kindred loveliness ; then he would sigh 
With mournful joy, to think that others felt 
What he must never feel : and so, lost man 1 
On visionary views would fancy feed. 
Till his eye streamed with tears. In this deep vale 
He died, — this seat his only monument. 

If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure. 
Stranger ! henceforth be warned ; and know, that pride 
Howe'er disguised in his own majesty, 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; that thought with him 
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Is in its infimcf • The roan vlioie eye 

Is ever on himself, doth look on one 

The least of Nature's works^ one who m%ht moTe 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 

Unlawful erer. Oh, be wiser, thon ! 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to love, 

True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent hour of inward thought. 

Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 

In lowliness of heart 
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CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 

Who is tbe happj warrior ? Who is he 
Whom ewtPf man in arms should wish to be? 
— Itis the generous spirit, who» when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought : 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That make the path before him always bright ; 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there^ 
But makes his moral being his prime care ; 
Who, doomed to go in company with pain. 
And fear, and bloodshed, miserable train 1 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 
In &ce of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature's highest dower. 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives ; 
By objects which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 
Is placable — ^because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice ; 
More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more ; more able to endure, 
As more exposed to suffering iauid distr^ ; 
Thence, also, more alive to tendeitoettir' 
— ^'Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends I 
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Whoice, in t ttate where men are tempted still 

To eril for a giurd against worse ill. 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a ri^t fonndation rest* 

He fixes good on good alone, and owes 

To nrtae cfveiy triamph that he knows : 

—Who, if he rise to station of command. 

Rises by open means ; and there will stand 

On honooraUe terms, or else retire. 

And in himself possess his own desire ; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 

Keeps fiuthfiil with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state : 

Whom they must follow ; on whose head must fall. 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all : 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind. 

Is happy as a lover ; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed. 

Come when it will, is equal to the need : 

— He who, though thus endued as with a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence. 

Is yet a soul whose master — ^bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 
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Sweet images ! which, wheresoe*er he be, 

Are at his heart : and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approve ; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love : — 

'Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high, 

Conspicuous object in a nation's eye, 

Or left unthought of in obscurity, — 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot. 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one, 

Where what he most doth value must be won ; 

Whom neither shape of danger can dismay. 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast. 

Looks forward, persevering to the last. 

From well to better, daily self-surpast : 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 

For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must go to dust without his fame, 

And leave a dead, unprofitable name. 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause : 

This is the happy warrior ; this is he 

Whom every man in arms should wish to be. 
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A&T tboQ a rtatcnnan, in the van 
Of public business tnined and bred ? 
— Fiist kam to love one living man ! 
Tggi mayst thoajthink uponAfi.d@d. 

A lawyer art tbon ?~draw not nigh 1 
Go* carrj to some fitter place 
The keenness of that practised^e, 
The hirdness of that sallow face. 

Art thon a man of purple cheer ? 
A rosy man right plump to see? 
Approach ; yet, doctor, not too near ; 
This grave no cushion is for the^ 

Or art thou one of gallant pride, 
A soldier, and no man of chaff? 
Welcome 1— >but lay thy sword aside. 
And lean upon a peasant's sta£ 

Physician art thou ? One all eyes, 
Philosopher ! a fingering slave. 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother's grave ? 

Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece, 
O turn aside, — and take, I pray, 
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A POET'S EPITAPH. 
That he bdow may r est in peace.^ 

That abjgrt ^\\^g^ t\ {y sOttL awav. 

A moralist perdianceaspiQui4--> 
I«d» Heaven knows how, to this poor sod; 
And he has neither nyt^ nor e^yg « 
Himself his world, ^nd hig awn Hn^ y 

One to wliose smooth-mbbed sovl can cling, 
Nor form, nor faeling, great nor small.; 
A reasoning, self-sufficing tiling. 
An intellectual all in all I 

Shut close the door, press down the latch ; 
Sleep in thy intdlectual crust ; 
Nor lose ten tickings of thy watch 
Near this unprofitable dust. 

But who is he with modest looks. 
And clad in homely russet brown ? 
He murmurs near the runnii^ brooks 
A musi c sweeter than ^^fiV ^tfm , 

He is retired as noontide dew 
Or fountain in a noonday grore ; 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love* 

The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley> he has viewed ; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 
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A POET'S EPITAPKL 

In commoii thtogs that fcmnd as lie 
Some nadom tnitht he c an impart ;— 
The harvest of a qniet_eye 
lliat broods and sl eeps on his own heart. 

Bat he ia.jreak ; both man and bpj. 
Hath been an idler in the land : 
Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others onderstand. 



hither in thy hoar of str^j;th ; 
CoQe, weak as is a breaking wave. ! 
Here stretch thy^bodiy at full length ; 
Or build thy house upon thisgraq 
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EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY. 

**Why, WiUiam, on thmt old giay staDe^ 
Thus for the length of half* day. 
Why, William, sit you thus alone, 
And dream your time away 7 

** Wheie are your bobks?— ^hat light bequecthed 
To beings else forlorn and blind ! 
Up ! up ! and drink the spirit breathed 
From dead men to their kind* ^ 

" Yon look round on your mother earth. 
And if she for no purpose bore you ; 
As if you were her first-bom birth, 
And none had lived before you 1*' 

One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake. 
When life was sweet, I knew not why. 
To me my good fidend Matthew spake. 
And thus I made reply : 

" The eye— it cannot choose but see ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still ; 
Our bodies fed, where'er they be, 
Against, or with our will. 
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Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
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EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY. 

That we can feed Uda mind of aan 
lo a wise pasnveoesia 

"Think yon, 'mid all this mighty smn 
Of things for ever speaking. 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must stiU be seeking? 

" Then ask not wherefore, here^ alone, 
CoQTerdng as I may, 
I tit i^n this old gray stone, 
And dream my time away. " 
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THE TABLES TURNED ; 

AN EVENING SCENE ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Up t op I my fiiend, and quit your books» 
Or tnxely yonll grow doable. 
Up ! np I my friend, and dear your looks ; 
Why all this toU and troable? 

The soBt above the moontain's head, 
A finshening In^tre mellow 
Throngh all the long green fields hu spread. 
His first sweet evening yellow. 

Books I 'tis a dull and endless strife : 
Come, hear the woodland Hnnet» 
How sweet his music ! on my life 
There's more of wisdom in it. 

And hark ! how blithe the throstle sings I 
He, too, is no mean preacher : 
Come forth into the light of things* 
Let Natue be your teacher. 

She has a world of ready wealth. 
Our minds and hearts to bless — 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health. 
Truth breathed by cheerfiilness. 



THE TABLES TURNED. 

One impnlse irom a Terntl wood 
May teach yon more of man. 
Of moial eyil and of good^ 
Then all the sagei can. 

Sweet is the lore which Natnic biingt ; 
Oar meddling intellect 
Mis-shapes the beauteous fonns of things : 
-^We murder to dissect. 

Enoa^ of science and of art ; 
Close ap these barren leaves : 
Come forth, and bring with yon a heart 
That watches and receivei. 



TO THE SONS OF BURNS, 

AFTER VISITING THJUS. FATHKlt'S GRAYS. 
(AUGUST 14, 1803.) 

Yb now are panting up life's hill ! 

Tis twilight time of good and ill, 

And more than common strength and skill 

Must ye display, 
If ye would give the better will 

Its lawful sway. 



Strong-bodied if ye be to bear 
Intemperance with less harm, beware I 
But if your Other's wit ye share. 

Then, then, indeed. 
Ye sons of Bums I for watchful care 

There will be need. 



For honest men delight will take 
To show you &vour for his sake. 
Will flatter you ; and fool and rake 

Your steps pursue ; 
And of your fiither's name will make 

A snare for you. 
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TO THE SONS OF BURNS. 

Let no mean hope yonr loalt ensUiYe ; 
Be indepeodeiiti geneioiiSy btftve I 
Your &thef such example save. 

And sodi leveiet 
Bot be admonished by his grave, — 

And think, and fear ! 
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TO MY SISTER. 



WRITTEN AT A SMALL DISTANCE FROM MY HOUSE, AND 

SENT BT MY LITTLE BOY. 



It is the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before, 
The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 

There is a blessing in the air, 
"Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare^ 
And grass in the green field. 

My sister ! ('tis a wish of mine) 
Now that onr morning meal is done. 
Make haste, your morning task resign ; 
Come forth and fed the sun. 

Edward will come with yon ; — and pray. 
Put on with speed your woodland dress ; 
And bring no book : for this one day 
Well give to idleness. 

No joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living calendar : 
We from to-day, my friend, will date 
The opening of the year. 
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TO MY SISTER. 

Love, now a omTOsal birth. 
From heart to heart is stealios, 
From earth to man, from man to earth : 
—It is the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give ns more 
Than fifty years of reason : 
Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. 

Some silent laws our hearts may make, 
VHiich they shall long obey ; 
We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 

And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above^ 
We'll frame the measure of our souls : 
They shall be tuned to love. 

Then come, my sister I comc^ I pray 
With speed put on your woodland dress ; 
—And bring no book ; for this one day 
We*U give to idleness. 
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TO A YOUNG LADY, 

WHO HAD BBSN REPROACHED FOR TAKINO LONG WALKS 

IN THE COUNTRY. 



Dear child of nature, let thein rail I 

— ^There is a nest in a green dale, 

A harbour and a hold ; 

Where thon, a wife and friend, shalt see 

Thy own delightful days, and be 

A light to young and old. 

There, healthy as a shepherd-boy, 

And treading among flowers of joy 

Which at no season fade. 

Thou, while thy babes around thee cling, 

Shalt shew us how divine a thing 

A woman may be made. 



Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die. 

Nor leave thee, when gray hairs are nigh, 

A melancholy slave ; 

But an old age serene and bright. 

And lovely as a Lapland night. 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 
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LINES 

WEITTIN IN EARLY SPKINa 

I HIAKD a thoosand blended notes, 
While in a groTe I sate redined. 
In that sweet mood wlien pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thooi^ts to the mind. 

To her fair works did nature link 
The hnman soul that through me ran ; 
And mnch it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Throng^ primrose tnfts, in that sweet bower. 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 
And 'tis my fidth that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played ; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure ; 
Bat the least motion which thqr made, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The badding twigs spread oat thai £ui. 
To catch the breezy air ; 
And I most think, do all I can. 
That there was pleasure there. 
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LINES. 

From heaven if this belief be sent. 
If SQch be nature's holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man ? 
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SIMON LEE, 



TJU M Bunisman^ with an InetditU in which he hmkv- 

canamuL 



In the sweet shire of Cardigan, 
Not far from pleasant Ivor Hall, 
An old man dwells, a little man, 
Tis said he once was tall. 
Full five-and-thirty years he lived 
A running huntsman merry ; 
And still the centre of his cheek 
Is blooming as a cherry. 

No man like him the horn could sounds 

And hill and valley rang with glee 

When echo bandied round and round 

The halloo of Simon Lee. 

In those proud days he little cared 

For husbandry or tillage ; 

To blither tasks did Simon rouse 

The sleepers in the village. 

He all the country could outrun. 
Could leave both man and horse^behind ^ 
And often ere the chase was done 
He reeled and was stone-blind.. 
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SIMON LEE. 

And still there's something in the world 
At which his heart rejoices ; 
For when the chiming hounds are out, 
He dearly loves their voices I 

But, oh the heavy change ! bereft 

Of health, strength, friends and kindred, see i 

Old Simon to the world is left 

In Uveried poverty. 

His master's dead, and no one now 

Dwells in the Hall of Ivor ; 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead. 

He is the sole survivor. 

And he is lean, and he is sick. 
His dwindled body's half awry ; 
His ankles, too, are swoln and thick ; 
His l^;s are thin and dry. 
He has no son, he has no child ; 
His wife, an aged woman. 
Lives with him, near the waterfall 
Upon the village common. 

Beside their moss-grown hat of clay, 
Not twenty paces from the door, . 
A scrap of land they have, but they 
Are poorest of the poor. 
This scrap of land he from the heath 
Enclosed when he was stronger ; 
But what avails it now, the land 
Which he can till no longer ? 
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SIMON LEE. 

Oft» working hj her husband's side. 

Rath does what Simon cannot do ; 

For she, with scanty cause for pride. 

Is stouter of the two. 

And though yon with your utmost skill 

From labour could not wean them, 

Alas 1 'tis Tery little— all 

Which they can do between them. 

Few months of life has he in store. 

As he to you will tell. 

For still, the more he works, the more 

Do his weak ankles swell. 

My gentle reader, I perceive. 

How patiently youVe waited. 

And I'm afraid that you expect 

Some tale will be related. 

O reader ! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can brings 

O gentle reader 1 you would find 

A tale in everything. 

What more I have to say is short. 

And you must kindly take it : 

It is no tale s but should you Mnk, 

Perhaps a tale youll make it. 

One summer day I chanced to see 
This old man doing all he could 
To unearth the root of an old tree, 
A stump of rotten wood. 
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SIMON LEE. 

The mattock tottered in his hand ; 
So yain was his endeavour, 
That at the root of the old tree 
He might have worked for ever. 

** You're overtasked, good Simon Lee ; 

Give me your tool," to him I said ; 

And at the word, right gladly he 

Received my proffered aid. 

I struck, and with a single blow 

The tangled root I severed. 

At which the poor old man so long 

And vainly had endeavoured. 

The tears into his eyes were brought. 
And thanks and praises seemed to run 
So fi»t out of his heart, I thought 
They never would have done. 
— I*ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Has oftener left me mourning. 
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MATTHEW. 

In the school of Hawkshead is a tablet/on whidi arefakscribed 
Jn gilt letters, the names of the several persons whohavebeca 
«:hoolinasters there since the foundation of the sdiool, with 
the time at which thej entered upon, and quitted thetr 
office. Opposite to one of those names, the Author wrote 
the following lines. 

If Nature, for a fayonrite child 
In thee hath tempered so her clay. 
That every hour thy heart runs wild. 
Yet never once doth go astray, 

Read o'er these lines ; and then review 
This tablet, that thus humbly rears 
In such diversity of hue 
Its history of two hundred years. 

— When through this little wreck of £Bme^ 
Cipher and syllable ! thine eye 
Has travelled down to Matthew's name, 
Pause with no common sympathy. 

And if a sleeping tear should wake. 
Then be it neither checked nor stayed r 
For Matthew a request I make. 
Which for himself he had not made. 
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MATTHEW. 

Poor Matthew — ^all his frolics o'er— 
Is silent as a standing pool ; 
Far from the chimney's merry roar. 
And murmur of the village school. 

The sighs which Matthew heaved were sighs 
Of one tired out with fun and madness ; 
The tears which came to Matthew's eyes 
Were tears of light, the dew of gladness. 

Yet sometimes, when the secret cup 
Of stiU and serious thought went round, 
It seemed as if he drank it up — 
He felt with spirit so profound. 

— ^Thou soul of God's best earthly mould ! 
Thou happy soul I and can it be 
That these two words of glittering gold 
Are all that must remain of thee ? 
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THE TWO APRIL MORNINGSw 

Wb walked along, whUe bright and red 

Uprose the morning sun ; 
And Matthew stopped, he looked and said». 

"The wiU of God be done I " 

A Tillage schoolmaster was he, 

With hair of glittering gray ; 
As blithe a man as yon could see 

On a spring holiday. 

And on that morning, through the grass^. 

And by the steaming rills. 
We travelled merrily, to pass 

A day among the hills. 

" Our work," said I, " was well begun r 
Then from thy breast what thought. 

Beneath so beautiful a sun. 
So sad a sigh has brought 7 " 

A second time did liatthew stop ^ 

And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top, 

To me he made reply : — 
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THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 

** Yon cloud with that long purple cleft 

Brings fresh into my mind 
A day like this, which I have left 

Full thirty years behind. 

" And just above yon slope of corn 

Such colours, and no other, 
Were in the sky that April mom, 

Of this the very brother. 

'' With rod and line I sued the sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 

And, coming to the church, stopped short 
Beside my daughter's grave. 

" Nine summers had she scarcely seen. 

The pride of all the vale ; 
And then she sang : — she would have been 

A very nightingale ! 

** Six feet in earth my Emma lay ; 

And yet I loved her more, 
For so it seemed, than till that day 

I e'er had loved before. 

"And turning from her grave, I met, 

Beside the churchyard yew, 
A blooming girl, whose hair was wet 

With points of morning dew. 

" A basket on her head she bare ; 
Her brow was smooth and white ; 
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THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 

To see a child so very fair, 
It was a pure delight 1 

" No fonntain from its rocky cave 
E'er tripped with foot so free ; 

She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 

" There came from mc a sigh of pain 

Which I could ill confine ; 
I looked at her, and looked again, 

— ^And did not wish her mine." 

Matthew is in his grave ; yet now, 

Methinks I see him stand 
As at that moment, with a bough 

Of wilding in his hands. 



THE FOUNTAIN. 

A CONVERSATION. 

We talked with open heart, and tongue 

Affectionate and true ; 
A pair of friends, though I was young. 

And Matthew seventy-two. 

We lay beneath a spreading oak, 

Beside a mossy seat ; 
And from the turf a fountain broke, 

And gurgled at our feet. 

" Now, Matthew !'' said I, *'let us match 

This water's pleasant tune 
With some old Border song or catch 

That suits a summer's noon. 

** Or of the church-clock and the chimes 

Sing here beneath the shade. 
That half-mad thing of witty rhjnnet 

Which you last April made ! " 

In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 

The spring beneath the tree ; 
And thus the dear old man replied, ' 

The gray-haired man of glee : 
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THE FOUNTAIN, 

" Down to the vale this water steers ; 

How merrily it goes I 
"Twill murmur on a thousand years. 

And flow as now it flows. 

"And here, on this delightful day, 

I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 

Beside this fountain's brink. 

" My eyes are dim with childish tears^ 

My heart is idly stirred. 
For the same sound is in my ears 

Which in those days I heard. 

" Thus fares it still in our decay ; 

And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 

Than what it leaves behind. 

** The blackbird in the summer trees, 

The lark upon the hill. 
Let loose their carols when they please,. 

Are quiet when they will. 

** With nature never do /^ wage 

A foolish strife : they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 

Is beautiful and free ; 

" But we are pressed by heavy laws. 
And often, glad no more, 



THE FOUNTAIN. 

IVe wear a face of joy because 
We have been glad of yore. 

" If there is one who need bemoan, 

His kindred laid in earth, 
The household hearts that were his own, 
It is the man of mirth. 

" My days, my friend, are almost gone. 

My life has been approved. 
And many love me ; but by none 

Am I enough beloved." 

** Now both himself and me he wrongs. 
The man who thus complains I 

I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains ; 

" And, Matthew, for thy children dead 

I'll be a son to thee 1 " 
At this he grasped my hand, and said, 

" Alas ! that cannot be." 

We rose up from the fountain-side. 
And down the smooth descent 

Of the green sheep-track did we glide. 
And through the wood we went ; 

And, ere we came to Leonard's Rock, 
He sang those witty rhymes 

About the crazy old church-clock. 
And the bewildered chimes. 
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LINES 

WKITTIN WHILE SAILING IN A BOAT AT BVBNING^ 



How richly glows the water'i breast 
Before us, tinged with evening hues, 
While» facing thus the crimson westt 
The boat her silent course pursues 1 
And see how dark the backward stream : 
A little moment past so smiling 1 
And.still, perhaps, with faithless gleam. 
Some other loiterers b^uiling. 

Such Tiews the youthful bark allure ; 

But, heedless of the following gloom. 

He deems their colours shall endure 

Till peace go with him to the tomb. 

And let him nurse his fond deceit, 

And what if he must die in sorrow 1 

Who wonld not cherish dreams so sweet. 

Though grief and pain may come to-morrow t 
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REMEMBRANCE OF COLLINS. 

WRITTEN UPON THE THAMES, NEAR RICHMOND. 



Glide gently, thus for ever glide, 
O Thames 1 that other bards may see 
As lovely visions by thy side 
As now, fair river ! come to me. 
Oh glide, fair stream, for ever so ! 
Thy quiet soul on all bestowing. 
Till all our minds for ever flow. 
As thy deep waters now are flowing. 

Vain thought I Yet be as now thou art. 
That in thy waters may be seen 
The image of a poet's heart, 
How bright, how solemn, how serene ! 
Such as did once the poet bless. 
Who, murm'ring here a later ditty. 
Could find no refuge from distress 
But in the milder grief of pity. 

Now let us, as we float along, 
For him suspend the dashing oar, 
And pray that never child of song 
May know that poet's sorrows more. 
How calm — ^how still I the only sound 
The dripping of the oar suspended I 
The evening darkness gathers round 
By virtue's holiest powers attended. 
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PERSONAL TALK. 

I. 

I AM not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk, — 
Of friends who live within an easy walk, 
Or neighbours daily, weekly, in my sight : 
And for my chance acquaintance, ladies bright. 
Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the stalk ; 
These all wear out of me, like forms with chalk 
Painted on rich men's floors for one feast-night. 
Better than such discourse doth silence long, 
Long, barren silence, square with my desire : 
To sit without emotion, hope, or aim. 
In the loved presence of my cottage fire. 
And listen to the flapping of the flame. 
Or kettle whispering its faint undersong. 



II. 

Wings have we — and as £ur as we can go. 

We may find pleasure : wilderness and wood. 

Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 

Which, with the lofty, sanctifies the low. 

Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we know» 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
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PERSONAL TALK. 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 

Matter wherein right voluble I am, 

To which I listen with a ready ear, 

Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear — 

The gentle lady married to the Moor : 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb* 

III. 

Nor can I not believe but that hereby 

Great gains are mine ; for thus I live remote 

From evil-speaking ; rancour never sought. 

Comes to me not ; malignant truth, or lie. 

Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 

Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought i 

And thus, from day to day, my little boat 

Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 

Blessings be with them — and eternal praise. 

Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares,— 

The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays 1 

Oh 1 might my name be numbered among theirs. 

Then gladly would I end my mortal days. 
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IN THE PASS OF KILLICRANKIE, 

AN INVASION BEING EXPECTED, OCTOBER, 1803. 

Six thonsand veterans practised in War's game, 
Tried men, at Killicrankie were arrayed 
Against an equal host that wore the plaid. 
Shepherds and herdsmen. — ^like a whirlwind came 
The Highlanders, the slaughter spread like flame ; 
And Garry, thundering down his mountain road, 
Was stopped, and could not breathe beneath the load 
Of the dead bodies. — 'Twas a day of shame 
For them whom precept and the pedantry 
Of cold mechanic battle do enslave. 
O for a single hour of that Dundee, 
Who on that day the word of onset gave ! 
Like conquest would the men of England see ; 
And her foes find a like inglorious grave. 
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INCIDENT. 

CHARACTERISTIC OF A FAVOURITE DOG. 



On lus morning ronnds the master 

Goes to learn how all things fare ; 

Searches pasture after pasture, 

Sheep and cattle eyes with care ; 

And, for silence or for talk, 

He hath comrades in his walk ; 

Four dogs, each pair of different breed. 

Distinguished, two for scent, and two for speed* 

See a hare before him started ! 
— Off they fly in earnest chase ; 
ETery dog is eager-hearted. 
All the four are in the race ; 
And the hare which they pursue, 
Hath an instinct what to do : 
Her hope is near ; no turn she makes 
But, like an arrow, to the river takes. 

Deep the river was, and crusted 
Thinly by a one night's frost ; 
But the nimble hare hath trusted 
To the ice, and safely crost ; 
She has crost, and without heed 
They are following at full ^eed. 
When lo I the ice, so thinly spread, 
Bleaks — and the greyhound, Dart, is over head. 
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INCIDENT. 

Bettor finte haye Prince and Swallow — 

See them cleaving to the sport I 

Muttc has no heart to follow — 

Little MnsiCf she stops short. 

She hath neither wish nor heart. 

Hers is now another part : 

A loving creature she and brave 1 

And fondly strives her struggling firiend to ia«e« 

From the brink her paws she stietclie% 

Very hands as you would say ! 

And afflicting moans she f etches^ 

As he breaks the ice away. 

For herself she hath no feais, — 

Him alone she sees and hears, — 

Makes efforts and complainings ; nor gives o'er 

Until her fellow sank, and reappeared no moce* 
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TRIBUTE 

TO THE If EMORY OF THE SAME DOG. 



Lie here, without a record of thy worth, 

Beneath a covering of the common earth I 

It is not from unwillingness to praise, 

Or want of love, that here no stone we raise : 

More thou deservest ; but this man gives to man^ 

Brother to brother, this is all we can. 

Yet they to whom thy virtues made thee dear 

Shall find thee through all changes of the year : 

This oak points out thy grave ; the silent tree 

Vnil gladly stand a monument of thee. 

I grieved for thee, and wished thy end were past ; 

And willingly have laid thee here at last : 

For thqu hadst lived, till everything that cheers 

In thee had yielded to the weight of years ; 

BSitreme old age had wasted thee away ; 

And left thee but a glimmering of the day ; 

Thj ears were deaf, and feeble were thy knees, — 

I saw thee stagger in the summer breeze, 

Too weak to stand against its sportive breath. 

And ready for the gentlest stroke of death. 

It came, and we were glad ; yet tears were shed : 

Both man and woman wept when thou wert dead ; 

Hot only for a thousand thoughts that were— 

Old household thoughts in which thou hadst thy share, 
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TRIBUTE. 

Bat for iome precious boon vouchsafed to tbee^ 
Found scarcely anywhere in like degree ! 
For love, that comes to all — the holy sense* 
Best gift of God, in thee was most intense : 
A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 
A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 
Not only to us men, but to thy kind : 
Yea, for thy fellow-brutes in thee we saw 
The soul of love, love's intellectual law : 
Hence, if we wept, it was not done in shame ; 
Our tears from passion and fromlVtaon camc^ 
Andy therefore, shalt thou be an honoured name 1 
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THE FORCE OF PRAYER; OR, THE FOUND- 
ING OF BOLTON PRIORY. 

A TRADITION. 



•* fVhat is good for a bootless bene ? " 

With these dark words begins my tale ; 

And their meaning is, " Whence can comfort spring. 

When prayer is of no avail ? " 

«• What is good for a bootless bent ? " 
The falconer to the lady said ; 
And she made answer, " Endless sorrow I ** 
For she knew that her son was dead. 

She knew it by the falconer's words, 
And from the look of the falconer's eye ; 
And from the love which was in her soul 
For her youthful Romilly. 

— ^Young Romilly through Harden Woods 
Is ranging high and low ; 
And holds a greyhound in a leash, 
To let slip upon buck or doe. 

And the pair have reached that fearful chasm, 
How tempting to bestride 1 
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THE FORCE OF PRAYER. 

For lordl/ Wharf is there pent in 
With rocks on either side. 
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This striding-place is called ** The Strid, 
A name which it took of yore : 
A thousand years hath it borne that name. 
And shall a thousand more. 

And hither is yonng Romillycome, 
And what may now forbid 
That he, perhaps for the hundredth time. 
Shall bound across *' The Strid " ? 

He sprang in glee, — ^for what cared he 

That the river was strong, and the rocks were steep ? 

But the greyhound in the leash hung back. 

And checked him in his leap. 

The boy is in the arms of Whar( 
And strangled by a merciless force ; 
For never more was young Romilly seen 
Till he rose a lifeless corse. 

Now there is stillness in the vale, 
And deep unspeaJdng sorrow : 
Wharf shall be to pitying hearts, 
A name more sad than Yarrow. 

If for a lover the lady wept, 

A solace she might borrow 

From death, and from the passion of death,. 

Old Wharf might heal her sorrow. 
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THE FORCE OF PRAYER. 

She weeps ^ot for the wedding-day 
Which was to be to-morrow : 
Her hope was a further-looking hope, 
And hers is a mother's sorrow. 

He was a tree that stood alone. 
And proudly did its branches wave ; 
And the root of this delightful tree 
Was in her husband's grave ! 

Long, long in darkness did she sit. 
And her first words were, ** I«t there be 
In Bolton, on the field of Whar( 
A stately priory 1" 

The stately priory was reared, 
And Wharf, as he moYcd along, 
To matins joined a mournful voice, 
Nor foiled at evensong. 

And the lady prayed in heaviness 
That looked not for relief ! 
But slowly did her succour come, 
And a patience to her grief. 

Oh I thei^e is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 
If but to God we turn and ask 
Of Him to be our friend ! 
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FIDELITY. 



A BA&KiNO sound the shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dog or fox ; 
He halts — and searches with his eyes 
Among the scattered rocks : 
And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern ; 
And instantly a dog is seen 
Glancing through that covert green. 

The dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; 

With something, as the shepherd thinks. 

Unusual in its cry : 

Nor is there any one in sight 

All round, in hoUow or on height ; 

Nor shout, nor whistle strikes his ear — 

What is the creature doing here ? 

It was a cove, a huge recess. 
That keeps, till June, December's snow ; 
A lofty precipice in front, 
A silent tarn below 1 
Far in the bosom of Helvelljm, 
Remote from public road or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land ; 
From trace of human foot or hand. 
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FIDELITY. 

There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the ta^n a lonely cheer, 
The crags repeat the raven's croak, 
In S3rmphony austere ; 
Thither the rainbow comes — ^the cloud — 
And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams ; and the sounding blast. 
That, if it could, would hurry past. 
But that enormous barrier binds it fast. 

Not free from boding thoughts, a while 
The shepherd stood ; then makes his way 
Towards the d(^, o*er rocks and stones. 
As quickly as he may ; 
Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ; 
The appalled discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round, to learn the history. 

From those abrupt and perilous rocks 

The man had fallen, that place of fear ! 

At length upon the shepherd's mind 

It breaks, and all is clear : 

He instantly recalled the name. 

And who he was, and whence he came ; 

Remembered, too, the very day 

On which the traveller passed this way. 

But hear a wonder, for whose sake 
This lamenUble tale I tell I 
A lasting monument of words 
This wonder merits well. 
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FIDELITY. 

The dog, which still was hovering nigh. 
Repeating the same timid ciy, 
This dog had been throngh three months' space- 
A dweller in that savage place. 

Yes, proof was plain that since the day 
When this ill-£&ted traveller died, 
The dog had watched about the spot, 
Or by his master's side : 
How nourished here through such long timer 
He knows, who gave that love sublime, 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all hnmaa estimate. 
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ODE TO DUTY. 



IStbrn daughter of the voice of God I 

O duty I if that name thou love 

Who art a light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring, and reprove ; 

Thou who art victory and law 

When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost set free ; 

And calmest the weary strife of frail humanity t 

There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth : 

Glad hearts I without reproach or blot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not ; 

XiOng may the kindly impulse last ! 

But thou if they should totter, teach them to stand fast f 

Serene will be our days and bright 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 
And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold. 
Live in the spirit of this creed ; 
Yet seek they firm support, according to their need. 
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ODE TO DUTY. 

I» loving freedom, and untried. 

No fport of every random g]i$t. 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trust ; . 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred 

The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 

Bat thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may» 

Through no disturbance of my soul. 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control ; 

But in the quietness of thought ; 

Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance desires r 

My hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose which ever is the same.. 

Stem Uw-giver I yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and 
strong. 

To humbler functions, awful power I 
I call thee I I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour : 
Oh I let my weakness have an end ! 
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ODE TO DUTY. 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give ; 

And, in the light of truth, thy bondman let me live ! 
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FROM THE ITALIAN OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Yes 1 hope may thy strong desire keep pace, 

And I be andeladed, unbetrayed : 

For if of oar afifections none find grace 

In sight of Heaven, then wherefore hath God made 

The world which we inhabit ? Better plea 

Love cannot have, than that in loving thee 

Glory to that eternal peace is paid. 

Who such divinity to thee imparts 

As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 

His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 

With beauty, which is varying every hour : 

Of outward change, there blooms a deathless flower. 

That breathes on earth the air of paradise. 
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FROM THE SAME. 

TO THE SUPREME BEING. 

The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 

If thou the spirit give by which I pray : 

My unassisted heart is barren clay, 

Which of its native self can nothing feed : 

Of good and pious works Thou art the seed, 

Which quickens only where Thou sayest it may, 

Unless Thou shew to us Thine own true way. 

No man can find it : Father I Thou must lead. 

Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 

By which such virtue may in me foe bred 

That in Thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 

The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 

That I may have the power to sing of Thee» 

And sound Thy praises everlastingly. 
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TO THE RIVER DUDDON. 

O MOUNTAIN Stream 1 the shepherd and his cot 
Are privileged inmates of deep soUtnde : 
Nor would the nicest anchorite exclude 
A field or two of brighter green, or plot 
Of tillage-ground that seemeth like a spot 
Of stationary sunshine : thou hast viewed 
These only, Duddon ! with their paths renewed 
By fits and starts, yet this ouitents thee not. 
Thee hath some awful spirit impelled to leave* 
Utterly to desert, the haunts of men. 
Though simple thy companions were, and few i 
And through this wilderness a passage cleave^ 
Attended but by thy own voice, save when 
The clouds and fowls of the air thy way panne. 
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WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
Sept. 3&d, 1803. 



Earth has not anything to shew more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and templet lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hiU ; 
Ne*er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep 
And all that mighty heart is lying still I 
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SONNET. 

Pblion ukd Ossa flourish side by side, 

Together in immortal books enrolled ; 

His ancient dower Olympus hath not sold ; 

And that inspiring hill, which "did divide 

Into two ample horns his forehead wide," 

Shines with poetic radiance as of old ; 

While not an English mountain we behold 

By the celestial muses glorified. 

Yet round our sea-girt shoiv they rise in crowds : 

What was the great Parnassus' self to thee, 

Mount Skiddaw ? In his natural sovereignty 

Our British hill is fairer far ; he shrouds 

His double-front among Atlantic clouds. 

And pours forth streams more sweet than Castaly. 
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UPON THE BEACH NEAR CALAIS, 

1802. 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 

Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea : 

Listen ! the mighty being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear child ! dear girl ! that walkest with me here^ 

If thou appear'st untouched by solemn thought, 

Thy nature therefore is not less divine : 

Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year ; 

And worshipp'st at the temple's inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not 
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ON THE EVE OF A FRIEND'S MARRIAGE. IN 
THE VALE OF GRASMERE. 



What need of clamorous bells, or ribbons gatj 

These humble nuptials to proclaim or grace ? 

Angels of love, look down upon the place, 

Shed on the chosen vale a sun-bright day ! 

Even for such omen would the bride display 

No mirthful gladness. Serious is her face. 

Modest her mien ; and she, whose thoughts keep pace 

With gentleness, in that becoming way 

Will thank you. Faultless does the maid s^pear. 

No disproportion in her soul, no strife : 

But when the closer view of wedded life 

Hath shewn that nothing human can be clear 

From frailty, for that insight may the wife 

To her indulgent lord become more dear. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF RAISLEY CALVERT. 

Calvert I it must not be unheard by them 
Who may respect my name, that I to thee 
Owed many years of early liberty. 
This care was thine when sickness did condemn 
Thy youth to hopeless wasting, root and stem — 
That I, if frugal and severe, might stray 
Where'er I liked ; and finally array 
My temples with the muse's diadem. 
Hence, if in freedom I have loved the truth, 
If there be aught of pure, or good, or great. 
On my past verse, or shall be, in the lays 
If higher mood which now I meditate ; — 
It gladdens me, O worthy, short-lived youth I 
To think how much of this will be thy praife. 
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BY THE SEA-SIDE, NEAR CALAIS, 

AUGUST, 1802. 

Faik ftar of evening, splendour of the west. 
Star of my country ! — on the horizon's brink 
Thou hangest, stooping, as might seem, to sink 
On England's bosom ; yet well pleased to rest. 
Meanwhile, and be to her a glorious crest 
Conspicuous to the nations. Thou, I think, 
Should'st be my country's emblem ; and should'st wink, 
Bright star I with laughter on her banners, drest 
In thy fresh beauty. There ! that dusky spot 
Beneath thee, it is England ; there it lies. 
Blessings be on you both ! one hope, one lot. 
One Life, one glory I I with many a fear 
For my dear country, many heartfelt sighs. 
Among men who do not love her, linger here. 
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CALAIS, AUGUST, 1802. 



Is it a reed that's shaken by the wind, 

Or what is it that ye go forth to see ? 

Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree, 

Men known, and men unknown, sick, lame, and blind. 

Post forward all, like creatures of one kind. 

With first-fruit offerings crowd to bend the knee 

In France, before the new-bom majesty. 

'Tis ever thus. Ye men of prostrate mind I 

A seemly reverence may be paid to power ; 

But that's a lo3ral virtue, never sown 

In haste, nor springing with a transient shower : 

When truth, when sense, when liberty were flown, 

What hardships had it been to wait an hour ? 

Shame on you, feeble heads to slavery prone t 
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ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENETIAN 

REPUBLIC 



Oncb did she hold the gorgeous East in fee ; 
And was the safeguard of the West : the worth 
Of Venice did not fidl below her birth— > 
Venice, the eldest child of Liberty. 
She was a maiden city, bright and free ; 
No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 
And, when she took unto herself a mate. 
She must espouse the everlasting sea. 
And what if she had seen those glories fiule. 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay ; 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final day ; 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away. 
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TO TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE. 



ToussAiNT, the most unhappy man of men ! 

Whether the whistling rustic tend his plough 

Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 

Pillowed in some dark dungeon's noisome den ;— 

O miserable chieftain I where and when 

Wilt thou find patience ? Yet die not ; do thou 

Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow : 

Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 

Powers that will work for thee : air, earth, and skies ; 

There's not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee ; thou has great allies ; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man's unconquerable mind. 
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SEPTEMBER i. i8q2. 



W£ had a fellow-passenger who came 
Fiom Calais with us, gaudy in array, — 
A negro woman like a lady gay, 
Yet silent as a woman fearing blame ; 
Dejected, meek, yea, pitiably tame. 
She sat, from notice turning not away. 
Bat on our proffered kindness still did lay 
A weight of languid speech, *-or at the same 
Was silent, motionless in eyes and face. 
She was a n^;ro woman driven from France, 
Rejected like all others of that race. 
Not one of whom may now find footing there ; 
This the poor outcast did to us declare. 
Nor murmured at the unfeeling ordinance. 
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IN THE VALLEY, NEAR DOVER, ON THE 
DAY OF LANDING. 

Dear fellow-traveller, here we are once more I 

The cock that crows, the smoke that curls, that sound 

Of bells, — ^those boys who in yon meadow-ground 

In white-sleeved shirts are playing, — and the roar 

Of the waves breaking on the chalky shore, — 

All, all are English. Oft have I looked round 

With joy in Kent's green vales ; but never found 

Myself so satisfied in heart before. 

Europe is yet in bonds ; but let that pass — 

Thought for another moment. Thou art free, 

My country ! and 'tis joy enough and pride 

For one hour's perfect bliss, to tread the grass 

Of England once again, and hear and see, 

With such a dear companion at my side. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1802. 

Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood : 

And nw, wiaUt sea was calm and air was clear,' 

The coast of France, the coast of France how near ! 

Drawn almost into frightful neighbourhood, 

I shrunk, for Terily the barrier flood 

Was like a lake, or river bright and fdr, 

A span of waters ; yet what power is there ! 

What mightiness for evil and for good ! 

Even so doth God protect us if we be 

Virtuous and wise. Winds blow, and waters r(dl« 

Strength to the brave, and power, and deity, 

Yet in themselves are nothing 1 One decree 

Spake laws to tkem, and said that, by the soul 

Only, the nations shall be great and free. 
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THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON THE SUBJUGA- 
TION OF SWITZERLAND. 

Two voices are there ; one is of the sea. 
One of the mountains ; each a mighty voice : 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music. Liberty ! 
There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fought'st against him : but hast vainly striven. 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 
Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 
Then cleave, oh, cleave to that which still is left ; 
For, high-souled maid, what sorrow would it be 
That mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And ocean bellow from his rocky shore. 
And neither awful voice be heard by thee I 
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WRITTEN IN LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1802. 

O Friend ! I know not which way I must look 

For comfort, being, as I am, opprest 

To think that now our life is only drest 

For show ; mean handywork of craftsman, cook. 

Or groom ! — We must run glittering like a brook 

In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 

The wealthiest man among us is the best : 

No grandeur now, in nature or in book. 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense. 

This is idolatiy ; and these we adore : 

Plain living and high thinking are no more : 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence. 

And pure religion breathing household laws. 
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LONDON, 1802. 



^Milton I thon shouldst be liYing at this hour ; 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen. 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men : 
Oh I raise us up, return to us again ; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart : 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea ; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free ; 
So didst thou travel on life's common way. 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on itself did lay. 
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TO JOANNA. 

Amid the smoke of cities did you pass 

The time of early youth ; and there you leamec!^ 

From years of quiet industry, to love 

The living beings by your own fireside 

With such a strong devotion, that your heart 

Is slow towards the empathies of them 

Who look upon the hills with tenderness. 

And make dear fiiendships with the streams and groves. 

Yet we, who are transgressors in this kind. 

Dwelling, retired in our simplicity. 

Among the woods and fields, we love yon well, 

Joanna ! and I guess, since you have been 

So distant firom us now for two loi^ years^ 

That you will gladly listen to discourse. 

However trivial, if you thence are taught 

That they, with whom you once was happy, talk 

Familiarly of you and of old times. 

While I was seated, now some ten days past, 
Beneath those lofty firs, that overtop 
Their ancient neighbour, the old steeple tower, 
The vicar from his gloomy house hard by 
Came forth to greet me ; and when he had asked, 
" How fares Joanna, that wild-hearted maid ! 
And when will she return to us ?" he paused : 
And, after short exchange of village news. 
He with grave looks demanded, for what cause 
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TO JOANNA. 

Reviving obsolete idolatry, 
I, like a Runio priest, in characters 
Of formidable size had chiselled out 
Some uncouth name upon the native rock, 
Above the Rotha, by the forest side. 
— Now, by those dear immunities of heart 
Engendered betwixt malice and true love, 
I was not loth to be so catechised, 
And this was my reply : — ** As it befell, 
One summer morning we had walked abroad 
At break of day, Joanna and myself. 
— 'Twas that delightful season, when the broom. 
Full-flowered, and visible on every steep, 
Along the copses runs in veins of gold. 
Our pathway led us on to Rotha's banks ; 
And when we came in front of that tall rock 
Which looks towards the east, I there stopped short. 
And traced the lofty barrier with my eye 
From base to summit ; such delight I found 
To note in shrub and tree, in stone and flower, 
That intermixture of delicious hues. 
Along so vast a surface, all at once. 
In one impression, by connecting force 
Of their own beauty, imaged in the heart 
— ^When I had gazed perhaps two minutes' space, 
Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 
That ravishment of mine, and laughed aloud. 
The rock, like something startling from a sleep, 
Took up the lady's voice, and laughed again : 
That ancient woman seated on Helm Crag 
Was ready with her cavern : Hammar Scar, 
And the tall steep of Silver How, sent forth 
A noise of laughter ; southern Loughrigg heard 
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TO JOANNA. 

And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone r 

Heivellyn &r into the dear-bhie sky 

Carried the lady's voioe : — cM. Skiddaw blew 

His speaking tnnnpet ; — ^back out of the doods 

Of GLaramara soathward came the voice ; 

And Kirkstoae tossed it from his misty head. 

— ^Now whether, said I to our cordial friend, 

Who in the heyday of astonishment 

Smiled in my &ce, this were in simple truth 

A work accom{Jished by the brotherhood 

Of ancient mountains, or my ear was toached 

With drsams and visionary impulses, 

Is not for me to tell ; but sure I am 

That there was a loud uproar in the hills : 

And, while we both were listening, to my side 

The £ftir Joanna drew, as if she wished 

To shelter from some object of her fear. 

— ^And hence, long afterwards, when eightem moons 

Were wasted, as I chanced to walk alone 

Beneath this rock, at sunrise, on a calm 

And silent morning, I sat down, and there, 

In memory of aflSections old and true, 

I chiselled oat in those rude characters 

Joanna's name upon the livii^ stone. 

And I, and all who dwell by ray fire^<fe, 

Have called the lovdy rock, ' Jonnna^i rock.* *' 
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EPITAPH. 



Destined to war from veiy infancy 
Was I, Roberto Dati, and I took 
In Malta the white symbol of the cross : 
Nor in life's vigorous season did I shun 
Hazard or toil : among the sands was seen 
Of labytL ; and not seldom, on the banks 
Of wide Hungarian Danube, 'twas my lot 
To hear the sanguinary trumpet sounded. 
So lived I, and repined not at such fate : 
This only grieves me, for it seems a wrong, 
That stripped of arms I to my end am brought 
On the soft down of my paternal home. 
Yet haply Amo shall be spared all cause 
To blush for me. Thou, loiter not nor halt 
In thy appointed way, and bear in mind 
How fleeting and how frail is human life. 
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THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR. 

I SAW an aged beggar in my walk ; 

And he was seated by the highway side. 

On a low structure of rude masonry 

Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 

Who lead their horses down the steep rough road 

May thence remount at ease. The aged man 

Had placed his staff across the broad smooth stone 

That overlajrs the pile ; and, from a bag 

All white with flour, the dole of village dames. 

He drew his scraps and fragments, one by one ; 

And scanned them with a fixed and serious look 

Of idle computation. In the sun. 

Upon the second step of that small pile. 

Surrounded by those wild, unpeopled hills. 

He sat, and ate his food in solitude : 

And ever, scattered from his palsied hand. 

That, still attempting to prevent the waste. 

Was baffled still, the crumbs in little showers 

Fell on the ground ; and the small mountain birds. 

Not venturing yet to peck their destined meal. 

Approached within the length of half his staff. 



THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR. 

Him from my childhood have I known ; and then 
He was so old, he seems not older now ; 
He travels on, a solitary man, 
So helpless in appearance, that for him 
The sauntering horseman — traveller does not throw 
With careless hand his alms upon the ground, 
But stops, that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old man's hat ; nor quits him so, 
But still, when he has given his horse the rein. 
Towards the aged beggar turns a look 
Side-long and half reverted. She who tends 
The toll-gate, when in summer at her door 
She turns her wheel, if on the road she sees 
The aged beggar coming, quits her work, 
And lifts the latch for him that he may pass. 
The post-boy, when his rattling wheels o*ertake 
The aged beggar in the woody lane, 
Shouts to him from behind ; and, if thus warned 
The old man does not change his course, the boy 
Turns with less noisy wheels to the road-side. 
And passes gently by, — without a curse 
Upon his lips, or anger at his heart. 
He travels on, a solitary man. 
His age has no companion. On the ground 
His eyes are turned, and, as he moves along, 
They move along the ground ; and, evermore, 
Instead of common and habitual sight 
Of fields with rural works, of hill and dale, 
And the blue sky — one little span of earth 
Is all his prospect. Thus, from day to day, 
Bowbent, his eyes for ever on the ground, 
He plies his weary journey ; seeing still. 
And never knowing that he sees, some straw, 
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SooM toftttered lea( or marks wlucli, in one track, 
Tbe naila of curt or chariot- wheel have left 
Impiened on the white road, — ^in the same line. 
At distance still the same. Poor traveller ! 
His staff trails with him ; scarcely do his feet 
Disturb the summer dust ; he is so still 
In look and motion that the cottage curs. 
Ere be have passed the door, will turn away, 
Wcaiy oi barking at him. Boys and girls. 
The vacant and the busy, maids and youths, 
And urchins newly breeched — all pass him by : 
Him even the slow-paced waggon leaves behmd. 

But deem not this man useless. Statesmen ! ye 
Who aie so restless in your wisdom, — ^ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your hands 
To rid the world of nuisances ; ye proud, 
Heart-swoln, while in your pride ye contemplate 
Your talents, power, and wisdom, deem him not 
A burden of the earth. 'Tis Nature's law 
That none, the meanest of created things, 
Of forms created the most vile and brute. 
The dullest are most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good — a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked. While thus he creeps 
From door to door, the villagers in him 
Behold a record which together binds 
Past deeds and offices of charity. 
Else unremembered, and so keeps alive 
The kindly^mood in hearts which lapse of years. 
And that half wisdom half experience gives. 
Make slow to feel, and by sure steps resign 
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To selfishness and cold oblivions cares. 
Among the farms and solitaiy huts, 
Hamlets, and thinly-scattered villages, 
Where'er the aged beggar takes his rounds. 
The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love ; and habit does the work 
Of reason ; yet prepares that after joy 
Which reason cherishes. And thus the soul, 
By that sweet taste of pleasure unpursued 
Doth find herself insensibly disposed. 
To virtue and true goodness. Some there are, 
By their good works exalted, loft minds 
And meditative, authors of delight 
And happiness, which to the end of time 
Will live and spread, and kindle ; even such minds 
In childhood, from this solitary being, 
This helpless wanderer, haply have received 
(A thing more precious far than all that books 
Or the solicitudes of love can do !) 
That first mild touch of sympathy and thought, 
In which they found their kindred with a world 
Where want and sorrow were. The easy man 
Who sits at his own door, — and, like the pear 
Which overhangs his head from the green wall. 
Feeds in the sunshine : the robust and young. 
The prosperous and unthinking, they who live 
Sheltered and flourish in a little grove 
Of their own kindred ; all behold in him 
A silent monitor, which on their minds 
Must needs impress a transitory thought 
Of self-congratulation, to the heart 
Of each recalling his peculiar boons, 
His charters and exemptions ; and, perchance, 
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Though he to no one give the fortitude 
And circumspection needful to preserve 
His present blessings, and to husband up 
The respite of the season, he, at least — 
And 'tis no vulgar service — makes them felt. 

Yet further. — ^Many, I believe, there are 
Who live a life of virtuous decency, 
Men who can hear the Decal(^[ue and feel 
No self-reproach : who of the moral law 
Established in the land where they abide 
Are strict observers : and not n^ligent, 
Meanwhile, in any tenderness of heart 
Or act of love to those with whom we dwell. 
Their kindred, and the children of their blood. 
Praise be to such, and to their slumbers peace I 
— But of the poor man ask, the abject poor, 
Go, and demand of him, if there be here 
In this cold abstinence from evil deeds, 
And these inevitable charities. 
Wherewith to satisfy the human soul ? 
No—man is dear to man ; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have been 
Themselves the fathers and the dealers-out 
Of some small blessings ; have been kind to such 
As needed kindness, for this single cause, 
That we have all of us one human heart. 
Such pleasure is to one kind being known. 
My neighbour, when with punctual care, each week 
Duly as Friday comes, though pressed herself 
By her own wants, she from her store of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 
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Of this old mendicant, and from her door 

Returning with exhilarated heart. 

Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in heaven. 

Then let him pass, a blessing on his head I 
And while in that vast solitude to which 
The tide of things has borne him, he appears 
To breathe and live but for himself alone — 
Unblamed, uninjured, let him bear about 
The good which the benignant law of Heaven 
Has hung around him : and, while life is his, 
Still let him prompt the unlettered villagers 
To tender offices and pensive thoughts. 
— Then let him pass, a blessing on his head 1 
And, long as he can wander, let him breathe 
The freshness of the valleys : let his blood 
Struggle with frosty hair and winter snows : 
And let the chartered wind that sweeps the heath 
Beat his gray locks against his withered fiice. 
Reverence the hope whose vital anxionsness 
Gives the last human interest to his heart. 
May never House, misnamed of Industzy, 
Make him a captive ! for that pent-up din. 
Those life-consuming sounds that clc^ the air. 
Be his the natural silence of old. age I 
Let him be free of mountain solitudes ; 
And have around him, whether heard or not, 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 
Few are his pleasures : if his eyes have now 
Been doomed so long to settle on the earth. 
That not without some efibrt they behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun. 
Rising and setting — let the light at least 
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Find a firee cntnnce to their languid orbs. 
And let him, wA^fv and wk<n he will« sit down 
Beneath the trees» or by the grassy bank 
Of highway side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal ; and, finally, 
As in the qre of Nature he has lived, 
So in the eye of Nature let him die I 
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Loud is the vale ! the voice is np 

With which she speaks when storms are gone, 

A mighty unison of streams ! 

Of all her voices, one I 

Loud is the vale I — this inland depth 
In peace is roaring like the sea : 
Yon star upon the mountain*top 
Is listening quietly. 

Sad was I, even to pain deprest 
Importunate and heavy load I 
The comforter hath found me here. 
Upon this lonely road ; 

And many thousands now are sad — 
Wait the fulfilment of their fear ; 
For he must die who is their stay, 
Their glory disappear. 

A power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature's dark abyss ; 
And when the mighty pass away. 
What is it more than thisi 
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Thai man, who is from God sent forth. 
Doth yet again to God return ? — 
Such ebb and flow most ever be ; 
Then wherefore should we mourn ? 
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Suggested hy a Picture ofPeeU Castle in a storm, fainttd by Sir 

George Beaumont, 



I WAS thy neighbour once, thou rugged pile t 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee : 
I saw thee every day ; and all the while 
Thy form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 

So pure the sky, so quiet was the air ! 
So like, so very like, was day to day 
"Whene'er I looked, thy image still was there ; 
It trembled, but it never passed away. 

How perfect was the calm I it seemed no sleep, 
No mood, which season takes away, or brings : 
I could have fancied that the mighty deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle things. 

Ah I then if mine had been the painter's hand, 
To express what then I saw ; and add the gleam. 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet's dream : 

I would have planted thee, thou hoary pile. 
Amid a world how different from this 1 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile ; 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss : 
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A ptetnre had it been of lasdng ease, 
Eljiian qniet, without toil or strife ; 
No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, 
Or merely silent Nature's breathing life. 

Such, in the fond illusion of my heart. 
Such picture would I at that time have made ; 
And seen the soul of truth in every part ; 
A stedfiut peace that might not be betrayed. 

So once it would have been, — 'tis so no more ; 
I have submitted to a new control : 
A power is gone, which nothing can restore ; 
A deep distress hath humanised my soul. 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what I have been : 
The feeling of my loss will ne*er be old ; 
This, which I know, I speak with mind serene. 

Then, Beaumont, friend ! who would have been the firiend 
If he had lived, of him whom I deplore, 
This work of thine I blame not, but commend. 
This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 

Oh, 'tis a passionate work ! — ^yet wise and well ? 
Well chosen is the spirit that is here ; 
That hulk which labours in the deadly swell, 
This mefid sky, this pageantry of fear ; 

And this huge castle, standing here sublime, 
I love to see the look with which it braves, 
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Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time, 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves. 

Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone. 

Housed in a dream, at distance from the kind I 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 
Is to be pitied ; for 'tis surely blind. 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 
And frequent sights of what is to be borne ! 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here, 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 
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SwKBT flower ! belike, one day, to have 
A place upon thy poet^s grave, 
I welcome thee once more : 
But he, who was on land, at sea. 
My brother, too, in loving thee, 
Although he loved more silently, 
Sleeps by his native shore. 

Ah I hopeful, hopeful was the day 

When to the ship he bent his way, 

To govern and to guide : 

His wish was gained : a little time 

Would bring him back in manhood's prime 

And free for life, these hills to climb, 

With all his wants supplied. 

And full of hope day followed day, 
While that stout ship at anchor lay 
Beside the shores of Wight ; 
The May had then made all things green^ 
And, floating there in pomp serene. 
That ship was goodly to be seen, 
His pride and his delight ! 
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Yet then, when called ashore, he sought. 
The tender peace of rural thought ; 
In more than happy mood, ^ 
To your abodes, bright daisy flowers ; 
He then would steal at leisure hours, 
And loved you glittering in your bowers, 
A starry multitude. 

But hark the word ! — the ship is gone ; 
From her long course returns — anon 
Sets sail : in season due. 
Once more on English earth they stand ; 
But when a third time from the land 
They parted, sorrow was at hand 
For him and for his crew. 

Ill-£sited vessel I ghastly shock ! 

At length delivered from the rock, 

The deep she hath regained ; 

And through the stormy night they steer,. 

Labouring for life, in hope and fear. 

Towards a safer shore — ^how near, 

Yet not to be attained ! 

** Silence ! " the brave commander cried t 
To that calm word a shriek replied, 
It was the last death-shriek. 
A few appear by morning light. 
Preserved upon the tall mast's height : 
Oft in my soul I see that sight ; 
But one dear remnant of the night — 
For him in vain I seek. 
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Six weeks, beneath the moving sea. 

He lay in slumber quietly : 

Unforced, by wind or wave, 

To quit the ship for which he died, 

(All claims of duty satisfied :) 

And there they found him at her side. 

And bore him to the grave. 

Vain service 1 yet not vainly done. 
For this, if other end were none. 
That he, who had been cast 
Upon a way of life unmeet 
For such a gentle soul and sweet. 
Should find an undisturbed retreat 
Near what he loved, at last ; 

That neighbourhood of grove and field 

To him a resting-place should yield. 

A meek man and a brave 1 

The birds shall sing, and ocean make 

A mournful murmur, for his sake ; 

And thou, sweet flower, shall sleep and wake 

Upon his senseless grave I 
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TWAS summer, and the sun had mounted high : 
Southward, the landscape indistinctly glared 
Through a pale steam : but all the northern downs, 
In clearest air ascending, showed far off 
A surface dappled o'ej with shadows, flun^^ 
From brooding clouds : 
Shadows that lay in spots 
Determined and unmoved, with steady beams 
Of bright and pleasant sunshine interposed ; 
Pleasant to him who on the soft cool moss 
Extends his careless limbs along the front 
Of some huge cave, whose rocky ceiling casts 
A twilight of its own, an ample shade, 
"Where the wren warbles ; while the dreaming man. 
Half conscious of the soothing melody, 
With side^long eye looks out upon the scene. 
By power of that impending covert thrown, 
To finer distance ! Other lot was mine ; 
Yet with good hope that soon I should obtain 
As grateful resting-place, and livelier joy. 
Across a bare wide common I was toiling 
With languid steps that by the slippery ground 
Were baffled ; nor could my weak arm disperse 
The host of insects gathering round my face, 
And ever with me as I paced along. 
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Upon that open level stood a giore. 
The wisbed-for port to which my couise was bound, 
Tluther I came, and there — amid the gloom 
Spread by a brotherhood of lofty elms — 
Appeared a roofless hat ; fonr naked walls 
That stared upon each other ! I looked round. 
And to my wish and to my hope espied 
Him whom I sought ; a man of reverend age. 
But stout and hale, for travel unimpaired. 
There was he seen upon the cottage bench, 
Recumbent in the shade, as if asleep : 
An iron-pointed shaft lay at his side. 

Unnoticed did I stand some minutes' space. 
At length I hailed him, seeing that his hat 
Was moist with water-drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scooped a running stream. He rose. 
And ere our lively greeting into peace 
Had settled, ** 'Tis,'* said I, "a burning day ; 
My lips are parched with thirst, but you, it seems. 
Have somewhere found relief." He, at the word. 
Pointing towards a sweet-brier, bade me climb 
The fence, where that aspiring shrub looked out 
Upon the public way. It was a plot 
Of garden-ground run wild, its matted weeds 
Marked with the steps of those, whom, as they passed. 
The gooseberiy-trees that shot in long lank slips. 
Or currants hanging from their leafless stems 
In scanty strings, had tempted to o'erleap 
The broken wall. I looked around, and there. 
Where two tall hedge-rows of thick alder boughs 
Joined in a cold damp nook, espied a well 
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Shrouded with willow-flowers and plumy fern. 
My thirst I slaked, and from the cheerless spot 
Withdrawing, straightway to the shade returned. 
Where sate the old man on the cottage bench ; 
And while, beside him, with uncovered head, 
I yet was standing, freely to respire, 
And cool my temples in the fanning air, 
Thus did he speak : — '' I see around me here 
Things which you cannot see : we die, my friend ; 
Nor we alone, but that which each man loved 
And prized in his peculiar nook of earth, 
Dies with him, or is changed ; and very soon 
Even of the good is no memorial left. 
— The poets, in their elegies and songs 
Lamenting the departed, call the groves. 
They call upon the hills and streams to mourn, 
And senseless rocks ; nor idly — for they speak 
In these their invocations, with a voice 
Obedient to the strong creative power 
Of human passion. Sympathies there are 
More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred birth. 
That steal upon the meditative mind. 
And grow with thought. Beside yon spring I stood. 
And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 
One sadness, they and I. For them a bond 
Of brotherhood is broken : time has been 
When, every day, the touch of human hand 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 
In mortal stillness : and they ministered 
To human comfort. Stooping down to drink. 
Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 
The useless fragment of a wooden bowl. 
Green with the moss of years ; and subject orAy 
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To the soft-handling of the elements : 

There let the relic lie — fond thoughts — vain words ! 

Forgive them ; — ^neTer — ^never did my steps 

Approach this door, but she who dwelt within 

A daughter's welcome gave me, and I loved her 

As my own child. Oh i sir, the good die first. 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 

Bum to the socket. Many a passenger 

Hath blessed poor Margaret for her gentle looks^ 

When she upheld the cool refireshment drawn 

From that forsaken spring ; and no one came 

But he was welcome ; no one went away 

But that it seemed she loved him. She is dead,. 

The light extii^uished of her lonely hut, 

The hut itself abandoned to decay. 

And she forgotten in the quiet grave ! 

** I speak," continued he, ** of one whose stock 
Of virtues bloomed beneath this lowly roof. 
She was a woman of a steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love, 
Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy. 
Of her own thoughts : by some especial care 
Her temper had been framed, as if to make 
A being, who, by adding love to peace, 
Might live on earth a life of happiness. 
Her wedded partner lacked not on his side 
The humble worth that satisfied her heart ; 
Frugal, affectionate, sober, and withal 
Keenly industrious. She with pride would tell 
That he was often seated at his loom, 
In summer, ere the mower was abroad 
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Among the dewy grass, — in early spring, 

Ere the last star had vanished. They who passed 

At evening, from behind the garden fence 

Might hear his busy spade, which he would ply, 

After^his daily work, until the light 

Had failed, and every leaf and flower were lost 

In the dark hedges. So their days were spent 

In peace and comfort ; and a pretty boy 

Was their best hope — next to the God in heaven. 

** Not twenty years ago, but you, I think. 
Can scarcely bear it now in mind, there came 
Two blighting seasons when the fields were left 
With half a harvest. It pleased Heaven to add 
A worse affliction in the plague of war ; 
This happy land was stricken to the heart ! 
A wanderer then among the cottages, 
I, with my freight of winter raiment, saw 
The hardships of that season ; many rich 
Sank down, as in a dream, among the poor ; 
And of the poor did many cease to be. 
And their place knew them not. Meanwhile, abridged 
Of daily comforts, gladly reconciled 
To numerous self-denials, Margaret 
Went struggling on through those calamitous years 
With cheerful hope ; until the second autumn. 
When her life's help-mate on a sick bed lay, 
Smitten with perilous fever. In disease 
He lingered long ; and when his strength return ed> 
He found the little he had stored to meet 
The hour of accident or crippling age. 
Was all consumed. A second infant now 
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Was added to the troubles of a time 

Laden, for them and all of their degree. 

With care and sorrow ; shoab of artisans. 

From ill-requited labour turned adrift. 

Sought daily bread from public charity, 

They, and their wives and children — ^happier far 

Could they have lived as do the little birds 

That peck along the hedge-rows, or the kite 

That makes her dwelling on the mountain rocks ! 

'* A sad reverse it was for him who long 
Had filled with plenty, and po<>sessed in peace. 
This lonely cottage. At his uom he stood, 
And whistled many a S'--^' .'.i of merry tunes 
That had no mirt': in t::«Mn : or with his l.nife 
Carved i-iccull: r-.!r-.'. on the hearts of sticks. 
Then, vot ]^s:^ i ':!/, sought, through every nook 
I:: ho- ;:e or garden, any casual work 
i.i i:..c or ornament ; and with a strange. 
Amusing, yet uneasy novelty. 
He blended, where he might, the various tasks 
Of summer, autumn, winter, and of spring. 
But this endured not ; his good humour soon 
Became a weight in which no pleasure was : 
And poverty brought on a pettish mood 
And a sore temper : day by day he drooped, 
And he would leave his work, and to the town» 
Without an errand, would direct his steps ; 
Or wander here and there among the fields. 
One while he would speak lightly of his babes. 
And with a cruel tongue ; at other times 
He tossed them with a false, unnatural joy : 
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And *twas a rueful thing to see the looks 
Of the poor innocent children. * Every smile/ 
Said Margaret to me here beneath these trees, 
* Made my heart bleed.' 
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At this the wanderer paused 
And, looking up to those enormous elms, 
He said, ** 'Tis now the hour of deepest noon. — 
At this still season of repose and peace. 
This hour, when all things which are not at rest 
Are cheerful ; while this multitude of flies 
Is filling all the air with melody ; 
Why should a tear be in an old man's eye ? 
Why should we thus, with an untoward mind, 
And in the weakness of humanity. 
From natural wisdom turn our hearts away ; 
To natural comfort shut our eyes and ears. 
And feeding on disquiet, thus disturb 
The calm of nature with our restless thoughts ?*' 

He spake vrith somewhat of a solemn tone : 
But, when he ended, there was in his face 
Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mild. 
That for a little time it stole away 
All recollection ; and that simple tale 
Passed from my mind like a forgotten soun.l. 
A while on trivial things we held disconr c, 
To me soon tasteless. In my own des;i.e, 
1 thought of that poor woman as of one 
Whom I had known and loved. 1 Ic lia<.l i ohearsed 
;Her homely tale with such familiar power. 
With such an active countenance, an eye 
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So busy, that the things of which he spake 

Seemed present ; and, attention now relaxed. 

There was a heart-felt chillness in my veins. 

I rose ; and taming from the breezy shade, 

Went forth into the open air, and stood 

To drink the comfort of the vrarmer sun, 

That had not cheered me long, — ere, looking round: 

Upon that tranquil ruin, I returned, 

And begged of the old man that, for my sake. 

He would resume his story. — 

He replied, 
*' It were a wantonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof, if we were men whose hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance with the misery 
Even of the dead ; contented thence to draw 
A momentary pleasure, never marked 
By reason, barren of all future good. 
But we have known that there is often found 
In mournful thoughts, and always might be found,^ 
A power to virtue friendly : wer*t not so, 
I am a dreamer among men, indeed 
An idle dreamer ! 'Tis a common tale. 
An ordinary sorrow of man's life, 
A tale of silent suffering, hardly clothed 
In bodily form. But, without further bidding,. 
I will proceed. 

" While thus it fared with them,.. 
To whom this cottage, till those hapless years. 
Had been a blessed home, it was my chance 
To travel in a country far remote ; 
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And when these lofty elms once more appeared, 
^Vhat pleasant expectations lured me on 
O'er the flat common ! — With quick step I reached 
The threshold, lifted with light hand the latch ; 
But when I entered, Margaret looked at me 
A little while ; then turned her head away 
Speechless ; and, sitting down upon a chair, 
Wept bitterly. I wist not what to do, 
Or how to speak to her. Poor wretch ! at last 
She rose from off her seat, and then, — oh, sir I 
I cannot tell how she pronounced my name. 
With fervent love, and with a face of grief 
Unutterably helpless, and a look 
That seemed to cling upon me, she inquired 
If I had seen her husband. As she spake, 
A strange surprise and fear came to my heart, 
Nor had I power to answer ere she told 
That he had disappeared — not two months gone, 
.He left his house ; two wretched days had passed ; 
And on the third, as wistfully she raised 
Her head from off her pillow, to look forth, 
Like one in trouble, for returning light. 
Within her chamber casement she espied 
A folded paper, lying as if placed 
To meet her waking eyes. This tremblingly 
She opened — ^found no writing, but therein 
Pieces of money carefully enclosed. 
Silver and gold — ' I shuddered at the sight,' 
Said Margaret, ' for I knew it was his hand 
Which placed it there ; and ere that day was ended. 
That long and anxious day 1 I learned from one 
Sent hither by my husband to impart 
The heavy news, that he had joined a troop 
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Of soldiers going to a distant land. 
— He left me thus — ^he could not gather heart 
To take a farewell of me ; for he feared 
That I should follow ¥rith my babes, and sink 
Beneath the misery of that wandering life.* 

"This tale did Margaret tell with many tears ; 
And, when she ended, I had little power 
To give her comfort, and was glad to take 
Such words of hope from her own mouth as served 
To cheer us both ; but long we had not talked, 
Ere we built up a pile of better thoughts. 
And with a brighter eye she looked around 
As if she had been shedding tears of joy. 
We parted. 'Twas the time of early spring ; 
I left her busy with her garden tools ; 
And well remember, o'er that fence she looked^ 
And, while I paced along the footway-path, 
Called out, and sent a blessing after me, 
With tender cheerfulness ; and with a voice 
That seemed the very sound of happy thoughts. 

** I roved o'er many a hill and many a dale 
With my accustomed load ; in heat and cold, 
Through many a wood, and many an open ground,. 
In sunshine and in shade, in wet and fair. 
Drooping or blithe of heart, as might befal ; 
My best companions now the driving winds. 
And now the ' trotting brooks ' and whispering trees,. 
And now the music of my own sad steps, 
With many a short-lived thought that passed between,. 
And disappeared. — I journeyed back this way 
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When in the warmth of midsummer, the wheat 
Was yellow ; and the soft and bladed grass, 
Springing afresh, had o*er the hay-field spread 
Its tender verdure. At the door arrived, I 

I found that she was absent. In the shade, '-i 

Where now we sit, I waited her return. I 

Her cottage, then a cheerful object, wore j 

Its customary look,— only, it seemed. 
The honeysuckle, crowding round the porch. 
Hung down in heavier tufts ; and that bright weed,. 
The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take root < 

Along the window's edge, profusely grew. 
Blinding the lower panes. I turned aside, 
And strolled into her garden. It appeared 

To lag behind the season, and had lost . 

Its pride of neatness. Daisy-flowers and thrift , 

Had broken their trim lines, and straggled o'er 
The paths they used to deck : carnations, once 
Prized for surpassing beauty, and no less 
For the peculiar pains they had required, 
Declined their languid heads, wanting support. 
The cumbrous bind-weed, with its ¥rreaths and bells,^ 
Had twined about her two small rows of pease. 
And dragged them to the earth. — Ere this an hour 
Was wasted. — Back I turned my restless steps, 
A stranger passed ; and, guessing whom I sought, 
He said that she was used to ramble far. — 
The sun was sinking in the west ; and now 
I sate with sad impatience. From within 
Her solitary infant cried aloud ; 
Then, like a blast that dies away self-stilled, 
The voice was silent. From the bench I rose ; 
Bat neither could divert nor soothe my thoughts. . 
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The spot, th«ugh fair, was very desolate — 
The longer I remained, more desolate. 
And, looking round me, now I first observed 
The corner stones, on either side the porch. 
With dull red stains discoloured, and stuck o'er 
With tufts and hairs of wool, as if the sheep, 
That fed upon the common, thither came 
Familiarly ; and found a couching-place 
Even at her threshold. Deeper shadows fell 
From these tall elms : the cottage-clock struck e^ht ; 
I turned, and saw her distant a few steps. 
Her face was pale and thin, her figure too 
Was changed. As she unlocked the door, she said, 
' It grieves me you have waited here so loDg, 
But, in good truth, IVe wandered much of late. 
And, sometimes — ^to my shame I speak — ^have need 
Of my best prayers to bring me back again.* 
While on the board she spread our evening meal. 
She told me — interrupting not the work 
Which gave emplo3rment to her listless hands — 
That she had parted with her elder child ; 
To a kind master on a distant farm 
Now happily apprenticed — * I perceive 
You look at me, and you have cause ; to-day 
I have been travelling far ; and many days 
About the fields I wander, knowing this 
Only, that what I seek I cannot find ; 
And so I waste my time : for I am changed ; 
And to myself,' said she, ' I have done much wrong 
And to this helpless infant. I have slept 
Weeping, and weeping have I waked.; my tears 
Have flowed as if my body were not such 
As others are ; and I could never die. 
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But I am now in mind and in my heart 

More easy ; and I hope,' said she, 'that God 

Will give me patience to endure the things 

Which I behold at home.' It would have grieved 

Your very soul to see her ; sir, I feel 

The story linger in my heart : I fear 

'Tis long and tedious ; but my spirit clings 

To that poor woman : so familiarly 

Do I perceive her manner, and her look, 

And presence ; and so deeply do I feel 

Her goodness, that, not seldom, in my walks 

A momentary trance comes over me ; 

And to myself I seem to muse on one 

By sorrow laid asleep, or borne away ; 

A human being destined to awake 

To human life, or something very near 

To human life, when he shall come again 

For whom she suflfered. Yes, it would have grieved 

Your very soul to see her : evermore 

Her eyelids dropped, her eyes were downward cast ; 

And, when she at her table gave me food. 

She did not look at me. Her voice was low, 

Her body was subdued. In every act 

Pertaining to her house affairs, appeared 

The careless stillness of a thinking mind 

Self-occupied ; to which all outward things 

Are like an idle matter. Still she sighed, 

But yet no motion of the breast was seen. 

No heaving of the heart. While by the fire 

We sate together, sighs came on my ear, 

I knew not how, and hardly whence they came. 
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" Ere my departure, to her care I gave. 
For her son's use, some tokens of regard. 
Which with a look of welcome she received ; 
And I exhorted her to have her trust 
In God's good love, and seek his help by prayer. 
I took my stafi^ and when I kissed her babe. 
The tern stood in her eyes. I left her then 
With the best hope and comfort I could give* 
She thanked rae for my wish ; but for my hope 
It teemed she did not thank me. 



" I returned. 
And took my rounds along this road again 
Ere on its sonny bank the primrose flower 
Peeped forth to give an earnest of the spring. 
I found her sad and drooping ; she had learned 
No tidings of her husband ; if he lived. 
She knew not that he lived : if he were dead. 
She knew not he was dead. She seemed the same 
In person and appearance ; but her house 
Bespake a sleepy hand of negligence. 
The floor was neither dry nor neat, the hearth 
Was comfortless, and her small lot of books. 
Which in the cottage window, heretofore 
Had been piled up against the comer panes 
In seemly c^der, now with straggling leaves 
Lay scattered*here"and there, open or shut 
As they had dianced to fall. Her in&nt babe 
Had from its mother caught the trick of grief. 
And sighed among its playthings. Once again 
I turned towards the garden gate, and saw, 
More plainly still, that poverty and grief 
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Were now come nearer to her : weeds defiaiced 

The hardened soil, and knots of withered grass ; 

No ridges there appeared of clear black mould, 

No winter greenness ; of her herbs and flowers. 

It seemed the better part were knawed away. 

Or trampled into earth ; a chain of straw. 

Which had been twined about the slender stem 

Of a young apple-tree, lay at its root ; 

The bark was nibbled round by truant sheep. 

— Margaret stood near, her infant in her arms, 

And, noting that my eye was on the tree. 

She said, ' I fear it will be dead and gone 

Ere Robert come again.' Towards the house 

Together we returned, and she inquired 

If I had any hope : — ^but for her babe. 

And for her little orphan boy, she said 

She had no wish to live — that she must die 

Of sorrow. Yet I saw the idle loom 

Still in its place ; his Sunday garments hung 

Upon the self-same nail ; his very staff 

Stood undisturbed behind the door. And when. 

In bleak December, I retraced this way, 

She told me that her little babe was dead. 

And she was left alone. She now, released 

From her maternal cares, had taken up 

The employment common through these wilds, and 

gained, 
By spinning hemp, a pittance for herself; 
And for this end had hired a neighbour's boy 
To give her needful help. That very time 
Most willingly she put her work aside. 
And walked with me along the miry road. 
Heedless how far ; and, in such piteous sort 
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That tny heart had ached to hear her, begged 
That, wheresoever I went, I still would ask 
For him whom she had lost. We parted then — 
Our final parting ; for from that time forth 
Did many seasons pass ere I returned 
Into this tract again. 

'* Nine tedious years 
From their first separation — nine long years. 
She lingered in unquiet widowhood ; 
A wife and widow. Needs must it hare been 
A sore heart-wasting I I have heard, my friend. 
That in yon arbour oftentimes she sate 
Alone, through half the vacant Sabbath-day, 
And if a dog passed by, she still would quit 
The shade, and look abroad. On this old bench 
For hours she sate ; and evermore her eye 
Was busy in the distance, shaping things 
That made her heart beat quick. You see that path, 
Now fiiint, — ^the grass has crept o'er its gray line : 
There, too and fro, she paced through many a day 
Of the warm summer, from a belt of hemp 
That girt her waist, spinning the long-drawn thread 
With backward steps. Yet ever as there passed 
A man whose garments shewed the soldier's red, 
Or crippled mendicant in sailor's garb. 
The little child who sate to turn the wheel 
Ceased from his task ; and she with faltering voice 
Made many a fond inquiry ; and when they 
Whose presence gave no comfort, were gone by, 
Her heart was still more sad. And by yon gate, 
That bars the traveller's road, she often stood, 
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And when a stranger horseman came, the latch 

Would lift, and in his &ce look wistfully ; 

Most happy, if, from aught discovered there 

Of tender feeling, she might dare repeat 

The same sad question. Meanwhile her poor hut 

Sank to decay : for he was gone whose hand 

At the first nipping of Octoher frost. 

Closed up each chink, and with fresh hands of straw. 

Chequered the green-grown thatch. And so she lived 

Through the long winter, reckless and alone ; 

Until her house by frost, and thaw, and rain. 

Was sapped ; and while she slept, the nightly damps 

Did chill her breast ; and in the stormy day 

Her tatter'd clothes were ruffled by the wind ; 

Even at the side of her own fire. Yet stiU 

She loved this wretched spot, nor would for worlds 

Have parted hence ; and still that length of road. 

And this rude bench, one torturing hope endeared 

Fast rooted at her heart : and here, my fidend, 

In sickness she remained ; and here she died, 

Last human tenant of these ruined walls ! " 



The old man ceased : he saw that I was moved ; 
From that low bench, rising instinctively, 
I turned aside in weakness, nor had power 
To thank him for the tale which he had told. 
I stood, and leaning o*er the garden wall. 
Reviewed that woman's sufiSerings ; and it seemed 
To comfort me, while, with a brother's love, 
I blessed her in the impotence of grief. 
At length towards the cottage I returned 
Fondly, — and traced, with interest more mild, 
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That secret spiiit of hamanity 

Which, 'mid the calm, oblivious tendencies 

Of Nature, 'mid her plants, and weeds, and flowers. 

And silent overgrowings, still survived. 

The old man, noting this, resumed, and said, 

" My friend, enough to sorrow you have given ; 

The purposes of wisdom ask no more : 

Be wise and cheerful ; and no longer read 

The forms of things with an unworthy eye. 

She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here ; 

I well remember that those veiy plumes, 

Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that wallj 

By mist and silent rain-drops silvered o'er 

As once I passed, did to my heart convey 

So still an image of tranquility, 

So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 

Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind, 

That what we fed of sorrow and despair 

From ruin and from change, and all the grief 

That passing shows of being left behind. 

Appeared an idle dream, that could not live 

Where meditation was. I turned away, 

And walked along my road in happiness." 



He ceased. Ere long the sun declining shot 
A slant and mellow radiance, which began 
To frdl upon us, while beneath the trees, 
We sate on that low bench : and now we felt. 
Admonished thus, the sweet hour coming on. 
A linnet warbled from those lofty elms, 
A thrush sang loud, and other melodies, 
At distance heard, peopled the milder air. 
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The old man rose, and, with a sprightly mien 
Of hopefdl preparation, grasped his staff; 
Tc^ether casting then a farewell look 
Upon those silent walls, we left the shade ; 
And, ere the stars were visible, had reached 
A village inn— our evening resting-place. 
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